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“Our Home, our Country, and our Brother Man.” | 


MORE THOUGHTS UPON PRUNING. | 
Some time ago we gave an abstract of the the- | 
ory of L. Young, Esq., of Spring Dale, Ky., in| 
regard to pruning, viz.; that there were two sys-) 
tems or kinds of branches to a fruit tree—the | 
wood bearing system and the fruit bearing sys- | 
ten—and that the fruit bearing system drew | 
their nourishment from ype wood or branches of | 
the tree, in the same manner that the wood pro- 
ducing did from the roots ; and that the tree was 
most productive and most healthy when these 
two systems were properly balanced, or in equi- 
\brium. 
In the last number of the Iorticulturist, the 
same writer has further remarks upon his theory 


of pruning. Whether he is correct or not, iu his 





theory, he certainly advances some very good 


. . = ' 
ideas, and we here take the liberty to make fur-| 
ther abstracts from his communication, and in the! 

! 


beginning we would impress upon our readers’ their names have been handed down to the pres- 
| 


the following remark, which every one, upon a 


ever much the success of the unskilful and the | 


negligent may seem at war with such a proposi- | 
tion, still I hold it to be true, that every stroke of | 
the knife, every cut of a leaf, exerts its influ- | 
ence for good or for evil, and that he who prunes | 
without object, or who, attempting to accomplish 
some design, is not assured that the cut he is 
making will accomplish such design, is employed 
in an exercise quite as likely to result in mischief 
as in advantage.” 

The above ideas seldom occur to those who 





are employed or employ themselves in pruning, 
and yet they must see that as every bud and branch | 
and Jeaf have an individual influence, and in the | 
aggregate a collective influence, the cutting or} 
rubbing them off mast of course have an opposite | 


' 
influence corresponding in degree. 


Mr. Young also advances some ideas respect-| district or ward to furnish such watering trough, | 


ing the classification of certain ‘trees and plants, | 
which are worth the consideration of fruit grow- | 
ers :—‘* Without attempting a scientific classifica- 
tion,’ says he, ‘* I think trees and plants sulti-| 
vated for their fruits, would admit of a rude di- | 
vision into three classes, viz. : 

Ist. Those which develop the blossom with or 


without an attendant system of leaves, before the| _ 


bursting aad growth of the wood buds. 

2d. Those performing the wood growth of| 
the season, before the development and expansion | 
of the bloom, and 

3d. Those bearing fruit upon branches of the | 
current year—which branches continue to elon- 
gate after the bloom has been developed.” 

In the first class are the apple, pear, &c. In} 
these he observes the fruit setting before the de-| 
velopment of the leaves and branches of the wood | 
system they begin to draw upon the circulation 
fur subsistence, and are not only capable of com- 
peting fora share of the sap, but in excessive | 
crops entirely suspend the wood growth. | 

In the second class are the quince, orange, &c. | 


/ent day. 
litle reflection, will allow to be true, viz: **How- | 


vided it were high enough to make the cost of 


the imported article a little higher in the market 
than the home-made. ‘There will probably be 
no change in the amount of duties on this species 
of manufactures. 

The amount imported during the year ending 
July Ist, 1851, is large. We will give an ab- 
stract, from the Treasurer's :eport, of the value 
of silk goods imported. 


Silk piece goods, $22,178,379 


Hosiery, 785,832 
Sewing silk, 379,455 
Tambored and embroidered, 1,367,063 
Hats and bonnets, 77,276 
Nut specified, 960,699 
Floss, 8,251 
Raw silk, 448,198 
Boling cloths, 28,541 


1,773,076 
$28,006,770 

Making a total value of more than twenty- 
eight millions of dollars sent out of the country 


Silk and worsted goods, 


| for this article alone. 


WATERING PLACES BY THE WAYSIDE. 

Tn Old Testament times, in the dry and thirsty 
regions of Asia Minor, whoever dug a well and 
thereby afforded a safe place for obtaining water 
was considered a public benefactor, and many of 


In this country, although abounding in 
springs and streams, the traveler often finds his 
horse suffering for drink, and there is no conve- 
nient place to water him. The last Legislature 
passed an act, the tendency of which is to induce 
the construction of such conveniences, and we 
would call the attention of farmers to it. It 
reads as follows : 

**Sec. 1. Any person, in any city, town or 
plantation in this State, who shall construct and 
maintain, and keep in good repair, a watering 
trough beside the highway, and well supplied 
with water, the surface of which shall be at 


, least two feet and a half above the ground, and 


made easily accessible for horses and carriages, 
shall be allowed by the city, town or plantation, 
three dollars out of his highway tax for each 
year he shall furnish thesame : provided, if there 
shall be more than one person in any highway 


the aldermen of the city and the selecimen of the 
town or plantation shall decide where said water- 
tering place shall be located. 

Sec.2. This act shall take effect and be in 
furce from and afier its approval by the Gov- 
ernor.”? [Approved, April 9, 1852. 





For the Farmer. 
FURTHER REMARKS ON FRUIT. 

Mr. Enpiror:—I notice in the Jast number of 
the ‘* Farmer,’’ a communication from friend 
Taber, of Vassalboro’, and write these few lines 
to say, that I did by no means undertake to pro- 
nounce judgment upon all the varieties of fruit 
in my late letters on the subject, but designed 
merely to recommend the kinds well known, to 
myself and immediate friends, to be first rate, 
both as as to quality, size and profit. There are 
many other kinds well known to me, that are ex- 
cellent, but not profitable, for many reasons—the 
principal one being ‘‘shy bearers,” so called. 

I have no doubt that winter fruit, such as the 
Baldwin, Ribston Pippin, &c., enjoy at least a 


In these nature restores the possession of the |fordnight longer season on the seaboard, and get 


wood system at the end of the crop. 

In the third class are the chestnut, pecan nuts, 
&c. These bear when under culiivation—bear 
abortive fruits for many years before they come 
into successful bearing, if the annual growth be 
vigorous and luxuriant. The reason probably is, 
that their wood system, being stimulated by cul- 
tivation, robs and starves out the fruit and nuts, 
and they do not fill. Hence itis probable that 
if itbe perceived thatthe wood system is growing 
luxuriantly after the fruit has become developed, 
pruning it down would check it and give the fruit 
achance to get nourishment enough to fill out 
plump and solid. 

Mr. Young illustrates the tendency of the 
wood system to rob the fruit system, by two 
branches of a grape vine—the fact of which 
many of our readers can attest to. If, says he, 
a single cluster each of grapes be permitted to 
grow upon two branches of equal vigor, upon 
any vine, and if one of these branches, being 
headed back to within one or two joints of the 
cjuster, is kept free fram suckers, while the 
other is left to grow at will, making a length ot 
ten, fifieen or twenty feet—that at the season of 
maturity, the long branch will have diminutive 
berries, some shriveled, some ripe, some green ; 
while the amputated branch will bear a broad- 
shouldered cluster, with berries, each one of 
which has pressed his neighbor so sorely for 
space that all have lost their rotundity. 

These ideas are the results of observation, and 
will accord with those which have been gathered 
by many who have pursued similar observations, 
and are valuable guides in fruit culture. 





INCREASE OF THE BOUNTY-ON SILK. 

The Legislature of this State, at the last ses- 
sion, passed a law doubling the bo@nty previously 
offered on cocoons and on reeled silk. The boun- 
ty is now ten cents for every pound of cocoons 
raised in this State, and one dollar for every 
pound of silk reeled from cocoons raised in this 
State. Whether this will have the desired ef- 
fect to increase the attention of the people to the 
culture of silk, is a question which we cannot 
answer. That the white mulberry will grow in 
Maine, and yield abundant foliage for the silk 
worm—that the worm can be fed, cocoons form- 
ed, and silk reeled from them in Maine, are fixed 
facts. Nineteen or twenty years ago there was 
quite a stir in this State, as well as in other 
States, in regard to silk culture among us. Many 
began the business—few persevered. In Maine, 
Gen. Norcross, of Livermore, Mr. Herrick, of 
Leeds, Mrs. Dr. Bowen, of Bloomfield, and Mr. 
Longley, of Norridgewock, are among those 
who have persevered, until the present day, and 
thereby demonstrated that the business can be 
done, and well done, in this State, and with a 
fair profit on the investment and labor. 

' Acchange in the tariff would probably have 
much more influence to increase the culture, pro- 


more thoroughly matured. Our frosts are per- 
haps as early in the fall, but not as heavy as far- 
ther back from the sea, and in or near the valleys 
of our large fresh water rivers and streams. Our 
winters are not so severe on the trees and buds; 
for, when the mercury is at zero with us, it is 
| generally at least 10 degrees below in Augusta. 
The Ribston is a perfect article from Freeport to 
Belfast, and superior, to my taste, a long way to 
the Baldwin, but needs and must have a heavy, 
rich clay loam. 

The Roxbury Russet is a most profitable fruit, 
from its fine crops of sound fruit, and famous long 
keeping qualities, but far behind those I named 
for flavor, and is too dry to be called a first rate 
apple. 

The sweet apples named by Mr. Taber, are all 
good, he says, but as I don’t fancy a sweet apple, 
they somehow dropped out of my list. Exense 
me, do. I consider the Rhode Island Greening 
the very best ‘‘universal apple” I know of. There 
is one before me now, waiting the end of this 
document, to be called again, for the thousandth 
time, a most excellent fruit. I know it is a most 
unpretending looking fruit, an@therein it resem- 
bles the dest of mankind: no glittering red and 
golden yellow, but sound to the heart neverthe- 
ess. 

The pears vary much in different soils and lo- 
dations. Itis difficult to give a list of a dozen 
that will prove first rate everywhere. The Juli- 
enne is not cultivated in this vicinity, but it is an 
excellent pear. The Louise Bon de Jersey is in 
the front rank of fall frait, and so would be the 
Bartlett, were the trees only as hardy and stout. 

My design in writing as I have is, to awaken 
if I can more thought to these matters—to draw 
out the experience of others, and to haul alto- 
gether one way, and so accomplish something. 
I pretend not to be dictator and judge, but only 
a counselor at the bar; ‘‘e pluribus unum.” 
Buy the books—plant the trees—plough deep, 
and cheat not the ground as you goalong. Rely 
upon it, as yon plant so shall you reap. Take it 
for granted, and don’t waste time trying ‘‘to figure 
it out’? some other way.—But I must eat my 
apple! Good bye. A.J., Ir. 

Wiscasset, May 7th, 1852. 


Nore. The Ribston Pippin matures well in 
Kennebec, and, if planted on a heavy, rich clay 
loam, bears abundantly. We agree with our 
friend in regard to the R. I. Greening, but we 
think it is a little better in quality on the seaboard 
than far in the interior, although it bears well in 
either place. It was ‘born and bro‘l up’’ on the 
seaboard, and of course is more at home where 
it can snuff the sea breeze. Ep. 





How to Coox a Potato. Wash it well, but 
let there be no scraping. At the thickest end cut 
off a piece the size of asixpence. This is the 
safety valve through which the steam escapes, 
and all rents in the skin are thereby prevented, 


just as the valve prevents a rupture in the steam 
boiler. 





THE KITCHEN GARDEN. No. 4. 

The cucumber has been eculti- 
vated from the earliest ages, and it is now a gen- 
eral favorite. !t is much relished when eaten 
raw, and as a pickle for common use it is unri- 
valed. For the early crep, the seed should be 
started ia the hot-bed, on inverted sods, and 
transplanted in a warm situation when there is 
For the principal erop 
and for piekling, we would plant from the first 
to the middle of June. We have known a good 
crop raised from seed planted as late as the 4ih 
of July. Four or five feet apart is the proper 
distance for the hilis. They should be dug to 
the depth of twelve or fifteen inches, with about 


Cucumber, 


no danger from frost. 


the same diameter, and these holes are to filled 
with a liberal supply of well rotted manure mixed 
with the soil, or a compost of hen dung overlaid 
by some rich, mellow loam. It is eustomary to 
elevate the hills a litle. Drop five or six seeds 
in each hill. After the plants are out of 
danger from inseets, they should be reduced to 
two or three of the most thrifty. ‘The ground 
should be kept loose and free from weeds.— 
When the vines begin to bear, the fruit should 
be removed carefully as soon as it has attained 
sufficient size, in order to secure greater produc- 
ltiveness. For seed select some of the best fruit 
and let it remain on the vines until it turns yel- 
low, after which it may be removed and kept in 
the sun for a few weeks, to ripen it thoreughly, 
when the seed may be washed from the pulp, 
and spread out to dry. 

The striped bug is the worst enemy of all the 
varieties of squash, cucumber, melon, &c. Va- 
rious methods have been recommended to protect 
the vires from its ravages. The vine-shield, 
a small frame made of thin boards, with a pane 
of glass at the top, is as effectual as anything. 
Substances which are offensive to the bugs have 
been applied in various ways, and with various 
degrees of success. Wood ashes, tobacco-dust, 
tansy, roud-dust, charcoal-dust, air-slacked lime, 
soot, and the offensive solution of hgn-dung have 
all been used. A writer in the Horticulturist 
makes a decocticn of quassia, by pouring a gal- 
lon of boiling water on a pound of quassia chips. 
After twelve hours digestion, add six or eight 

callons of water in which half a pound of glue 

| has been dissolved. Apply the solution to the 
| plants with a watering pot. The quassia water, 
in its strongest form, is perfectly harmless to 
nearly all vegetation, and especially of this tribe, 
4which will enable the cultivator to increase iis 
insect-disturbing power to any degree consistent 
with economy. Where the plants were wet with 
this solution, the ravages of the bugs ceased. 





Meton. There are several varieties of the 
melon, but the method of cultivation required is 
nearly the same with all. A correspondent of 
the Horticulturist furnishes a very gvod article 
on the culture of the melon, which we abridge, 
as fullows: ‘ Firm, inverted sods, five inches 
square and two and three inches thick, were laid 
side and side over a well prepared hot-bed, and 
two seeds were inserted into each piece. The 
whole plane of these inverted sods was dusted 
over with rich mould or fine charcoal dust, which 
| filled the interstices, and furnished a uniforin sur- 
| face to the seeds. 

The permanent beds or hills in the open 
ground were thus prepared, at intervals of six 
feet from their centres. Circular holes were dug 
out of trenched ground to the depth of twenty 
inches and two feet, with diameters varying from 
two to four feet. The lower halves of the holes 
were filled with equal parts of clay loam and 
fresh manure: the upper halves with the same 
loam and old manure. A compost was then 
formed of equal thirds of poudretted muck, (a 
barrel of Lodi poudrette thoroughly incorporated 
with a cord of muck,) sand and virgin earth or 
decomposed turf. This was spread above the 
filled holes, forming hills, about five inches high 
with diameters of four feet. In previous years 
ripe manure was applied instead of poudrette, 
with less satisfactory results. 

When the two earliest leaves of the seeds were 
fully developed, the sods were moved to their 
beds. Each sod was lifted with care, a broad 
trowel or sharp thin spade being the most effi- 
cient instrument for this purpose. Four sods 
were placed in each hill, about twelve or four- 
teen inches apart, forming the corners of a square, 
thus affording room for the free extension of the 
vines. If two plants were growing in a sod, as 
soon as the vigor of the major plant was dete:- 
mined, the weaker one was destroyed, allowing 
four vines to a hill. 

Long litter has been my favorite mulch for 
years. This was freely applied until it filled 
the intervals between the hills quite close to the 
plants. The moisture of the earth was thus pre- 
served, and, after a few rains, a clean, bleached 
surface of straw was furnished for the maturing 
melons. I have followed the practice, which has 
obtained with careful growers, ef pinching off 
the first blossom buds, which undoubtedly adds 
to the increase of Jateral shoots, the vigor of the 
whole plant, and the size of the fruit. The de- 
coction of quassia, prepared as previously 
described, was used to prevent the ravages of the 
bugs. ‘The plot of ground occupied by the mel- 
ons measured 40 by 180 feet. Sixteen hundred 
melons were produced. Wycoff's citron, (a cross 
between the nutmeg and citron,) Borneo, and 
the true citron, were the varieties grown. For 
water melons the same treatment was pursued, 
with excellent success. The hills, however, 
were made further apart. The citron melons 
commenced to ripen freely in 104 days from 
planting.”’ 

Squass. As the squash is quite sensitive to 
cold, and the seeds frequently fail to germinate 
if overtaken by cold and wet weather soon after 
being planted, it is best to delay the planting un- 
(til the weather becomes settled and the ground 
tolerably warm. The hills may be formed simi- 
lar to those recommended for melons. The hills 
should be from six to ten feet apart, each way, 
according to the variety cultivated. Three vines 
are quite enough for a single hill, and their lead- 
‘ing shoots may be stopped, so as to induce the 
speedy formation of fruitful laterals. 


little soil around the stems for their support. 
The Autumnal Marrow is a very good variety ; 
the Early Orange, the Acorn, the Canada, and 
:the Large Green Striped are approved varieties, 








Keep the | 
surface light and clean at all times, and draw a} 
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‘ “atmoe;. 
WHY WHEAT IS WINTER-KILLED. 

Mr. Korror :—In your paper of April 22d, I 
noticed a communication from Hervey Sylvester, 
in which he says ** Will you or some of your 
readers, throngh the Farmer, give me some in- 
formation in relation to the winter-killing of 
grain, what kills it, aid when does it die’? &e. 
In answer to which I will say, Have you not ob- 
served, when going out in a cold frosty morning 
in the month of October, that wherever the cat- 
tle have breathed on the clover that morning, the 
leaves were killed? I have noticed likewise that 
in the month of January, after it had been rain- 
ing a certain Jength of time on a good bed of 
snow, that there would be holes all over the tep 
@ in, formed by the water accumulating on the 
surface, and pouring through. Now I 
raised winter grain for nine or ten years in suc- 


have 


cession, and I have ever observed in the spring, 
that my grain was killed in spots, and on further 
und more elose examination, I have found that 
when the snow left the ground, there would be 
spots of fug or mould, all over the ground, and 
that within the circumference of those spots of 
Tvery 
leaf within that circumference would be killed, 
and every leaf, without that circumference, alive 
and green, whether connected with a root or not. 
So I conclude that the fog must be formed and 
the grain killed by the operation of water, drain- 
ed through the snow during the first part of win- 
ter, when the ground is hard frozen, and that it 
is as effectually killed, when the water strikes it, 
as the clover leaves are by the breath of the cat- 
ule in the fall. And, if my position is correct, 
the grain is not killed by the intensity of cold, 
but by the too sudden transition from one state to 
another. My wheat is now killed in spots, that 
which is on dry ground equally with that which 
is wader water or has been all the spring. Both 
the dry and the wet ground have been covered 
TiLeston Snow. 


fog, the grain would be all winter-killed. 


with saow all winter. 
Brownville, May 5, 1852. 


Nore. The above explanation or theery is 
ingenious, and seems to be borie out by obser- 
vation. Eb. 


For the Farmer. 
FLAX AND FLAX COTTON. 

Me. Eprror :—It has often been said that ag- 
ricultural pursuits in Maing cannot be made prof- 
itable, beeause we have ne staple article of culti- 
vation. It may be so, but it is not conceded. 
Whether a farmer raises all he may want upon 
his farm, with a small surplus wherewith te pay 
his taxes, and to purchase articles of foreign pro- 
duction, or raises a staple crop and buys every 
thing consumed upon his farm, he will find at the 
end of the year that there will be but little differ- 
ence in the balance of his accounts. But if a 
staple is wanted for cultivation, where can one 
be fuund better adapted to the habits of our far- 
mers, or the soil upon which they labor, than the 
atticle above mentioned? ‘The process of free- 
ing the fibre from the plant and converting the 
flax into cotton, lately discovered by M. Claus- 
sen, and now rapidly extending itself into the 
Middle and Western States, would seem to be 
worthy the attention of some of our enterprising 
and public spirited farmers. 
will well pay for all the expenses of cultivation 
here as well as in the State of New York, and 
some of the Western States, where it is culti- 
vated only for the seed; and that a pound of flax 
cotton can be produced as cheap asa pound of 
cotton, seems to be a well established fact. Its 
durability, when wrought into cloth, is much 
greater, and it is also more healthy and a better 
conductor of the perspirable matter from the body. 
Let the article of flax cotton be once introduced 
‘into our cotton factories, in the place of cotton, 
and it will do much for the extirpation of slavery 
from the Southern States, by making the culture 
of cotton unprofitable. That it will have this 
effect no reasonable man will for a moment doubt. 
There is a much larger field for the cultivation of 
flax than there is for cotton, and there are more 
manufacturing people in Europe interested in its 
culture than there are in this country, and great- 
er exertions are being made to extend its cultiva- 
tion there, and for the very purpose, too, of ren- 
dering themselves independent of cotton growers, 
being pretty well satisfied that neither India, 
Egypt, or South America will yield them a sup- 
ply, independent of this country. AGricona. 


For the Maine Farmer. 

HOW TO KILL BRAKES—COLD BARN YARDS. 
Mr. Eprror :—!I wish to tell that young far- 
mer, who enquires the best method to kill brakes, 
how to do it. Mow them twice in June. The 
| sap runs freely in June, and mowing them at that 
| time will kill them. Witch grass, cockle weed, 
,and wild pink, can be destroyed by sowing the 
| ground to winter grain—yellow weed by pastur- 

_ing with sheep on the ground. 

I wish to say a word about cold barn yards. 
I once, while traveling, put up at a private house. 
|Going out in the evening, I found the catile in 
the yard on the move from one end of the yard 
\to ‘2 other, and very uneasy. There were 17 
head of them, and no chance for more than four 
or five to lay down except in the mud and water. 
‘During the night they got the bars down, and 
‘destroyed half ‘an acre of corn. This man had, 
during the season, to cast three of his oxen, in 
order to cure the stub-ail, which was brought on 
by lying in the cold dirt. The same person lost 
a young ox by the bloody murrain, and five steers 
in two years, in conseqvence, as I think, of their 

lying in that sink of a yard. Onserver. 











American Tea. Dr. Junius Smith writes 
from Greenville, S. C., that he has received a 
fresh supply of teanuts from China, and expresses 
high satisfaction at the result of his experiments 
in the culture of tea in America. 








‘Jet the calfrun with the cow four months ; 


Written for the Maine Farmer, 
THE FARMER'S WIFE. 
LY MARY S. LUCK. 


Full many a bard bath snag in verse 


The Farmer's happy lot; 

Hath told the joyous hours he spends 
Within his humble cot — 

But Pil wet count his blessings oer, 
Or joys which evown his life, 

Dil tetl how truly blest is she 
Who is the Jarmer’s wife. 

She envies not the queeuly Miss 
Who meets her with a frown, 

Nor asks for costlier wardrobe than 
Her rustic, homespun gown, 

She is evutent to spin und weave, 
Make puddings, pies and cake; 
Aud learns her dewshters thus to do, 

That they good wives inay make. 


Her pantry well can boast of all 
The epicare could wish; 

Her table, too, groans with the load 
Of many a wholesome dish,— 

Gvod cheese and butter, pork and beans, 
Pudding and pumpkin pie, 

Her ceutre-loaf made up, just right, 
Of corn meal mixed with rye. 

Hier danglters, with their rosy cheeks, 
Add tenfold to her joys, 

While twice tenfold is added by 
The farmer and his boys. 

She asks not for a happier lot, 
Nor higher sphere in life, 

But feels that she is blest indeed, 
To be a Farmer’s wile. 

Come all ye fair ones, thea, who wish 
Life’s flowery paths to tread, 

Scorn not the honest sous of toil 
Who labor for their bread, 

But strive to be the favored one, 
The one whose future life 

Is crowned with joys which fill the heart 
Of every Farmer’s wile. 

New Vineyard, Muay, 1852. 





HOW FRIEND HACKER RAISES CALVES. 

The Maine Farmer of last week contains an 
article from a correspondent, about raising calves, 
in which two methods are spoken of; one is to 
and 
the other is to take it from the cow when a few 
days old, and bring it np by hand. If the milk 


is not worth much the former is probably the best 


way in which a calf can be raised, but near a 
market where milk will sell, or butter and cheese 
will fetch a good price, the calf would cost threc 


| or four times as much as he would sell for when 


four months old. 
But the plan-of taking the calf from the cow 


| when only a few days old, is a bad one. I never 
saw a good calf that was so raised. ‘ 


T once raised a calf as follows: 
Let it have as much milk as it would suck 
twice a day—placed within its reach, a smooth 


wooden trough in which a cup full of milk was 


put each morning. The trough being daily wash- 
ed clean to keep it sweet. In a few days the calf 
learned to drink without further trouble. Then 
the quantity of milk put into the trough was 
gradually increased, and that drawn immediately 
from the cow gradually diminished. As soon as 


‘the calf would drink well, a handful of Indian 
| meal was given in each mess of milk. The meal 


eat it. 
probably be better. 


settled to the bottom, but the calf soon learned to 
Shorts, where they can be had, would 
Then a handful of green 
grass wus cut daily, and placed within its reach, 
also, a little fine hay, and two or three raw pota- 
toes cut up, were daily given it. 


| was three weeks old it would feed on all these 


articles as heartily as the cow. Water was then 


| kept within its reach. It was, by that time, en- 
tirely weaned from the cow, and after three weeks 


| was gradually decreased, until at six weeks of 


of age, the quantity of milk given in the trough 


age it was turned into a pasture, and would feed 


and drink just as though it knew how, and grew 


The flax seed itself | 


on without shrinking through the summer, its 


_evat of hair continuing bright and glossy when 


| weaned. 


I have seen hundreds of calves raised or kept 


alive as follows: Give them ** two teats,” tie or 


| pen them up in the barn,—place no water nor 


food of any kind within their reach—when six 
weeks of age turn them into a poor pasture—in 
a few days they will look as though they had 
been scared through a brush fence—if they don’t 
die in the winter nor the lice kill them in the 


and oxen not worth keeping. ‘This method of 
raising cattle is pursued by scores where I have 
traveled, and such farmers deserve to be poor, as 
they usually are. 

The calves are half starved till six weeks of 
age, and then suddenly weaned, without know- 
ing how to eat or drink, or being at all prepared 
for so Sudden and great a change in food. Half 
the cows in Portland, and indeed in all this part 
of the State, look as though they were raised in 
this way. [Pleasure Boat. 

Vinecar rrom Beers. Good vinegar is an 
almost indispensable article in every family, many 
of which purchase it at a considerable annual ex- 
pense; while some use but a very indifferent arti- 
cle ; and others, for want of a little knowlede and 
less industry, go without. It is an easy matter, 
however, to be at all times supplied with good 
vinegar, and that too without much expense. The 
jnice of one bushel of sugar beets, worth twenty- 
five cents, and which any farmer can raise with- 
out cost, will make from five to six gallons of 
vinegar, equal to the best made of cider or wine. 
Grate the beets, having first washed them, and 
express the juice in a cheese-press, or in many 
other ways which a little ingenuity can suggest, 
and put the Jiquor into an empty barrel ; cover the 
bung-hole with gauze and set it in the sun, and 
in 12 or fifteen days it will be ready for use. 

{Farmer & Mechanic. 


Worrs Knowinc. A young Jady, while in 
the country some years ago, stepped on a rusty 
nail which ran through her shoe and into her fvot. 
The inflammation and pain was of course very 
great, and lockjaw apprehended. A friend of 





the family, however, recommended the applica- 
tion of a beet, taken fresh from the garden and 
pounded fine, to the wound. It was done, an 

the effect was beneficial. Soon the inflammation 


began to subside, and by keeping on the crushed 
beet, changing it fora fresh one as its virtne 
seemed to become impaired, a speedy cure was 
effected. Simple but effectual remedies like this 





should be known to every one. 


. . } 
spring, you will be sure to have miserable cows, | 


SAVING MANURL, 

J. N. Smith, of South Walpole, Mass., iu the 
last No. of the Plough, Loom & Anvil, makes 
the following remarks relative to manures, 

“The subject of manures, although it has been 
thoroughly discussed in agricultural prints, and 
ideas concerning it fluag befure the peeple, yet 
in regaid to that there is room for great improve- 
ment. It is the 
the main object of the successful farmer should 


farmer's mine of wealth; and 


be to retain all its value, and apply it to the best 
advantage in raising the must profitable crops. 
The process of intermixing peat, mud, or loam 
with manure, is of recent origin ; and there are 
very few probably at the present day who use 
sufficient quantities of the former to preserve a!l 
their manure, and thereby render it most suitable 
for the production of any crop. My manner of 
proceeding, in regaid to manure, is this: I usually 
cart about thirty horse-loads of loam into my 
yard, to be spread, to save the urine and drop- 
pings of my cattle. Inthe summer and fall, or 
atall times when not frozen, I proceed to the 
yard with my shovel every morning, and fling the 
droppings of the cattle into heaps, whieh I cover 
over with fresh mould, brought imio the yard onee 
or twice a week ; this, frequently flung over, and 
afterwards mixed with that on the botiom of the 
yard, which is well saturated with urine, makes 
a very valuable manure, and also saves all the 
valuable parts of it. Manure in the winter, in 
the cellar, should be well mixed with loain, when 
not frozen too hard to prevent using to advantage. 
I usually spread two or three horse-loads of loam 
per weck on my manure in the barn cellar. My 
sieck numbers eight. By adding this quantity, 
the manure is much improved for any crop. This 
is, in my Opinion, the cheapest and best method 
of managing my manure. What further remarks 
I have to make on this, and also in regard to 
some experience in relation to cultivation of dif- 
ferent crops fur profit, I find it necessary to re- 
serve for another communication, if it would be 
desired. 
RAISING CALVES—A NEW METHOD. 

| While on a short visit to the farm of Mr. D. 
M. Crowell, of this town, a few days ago, our 
attention was drawn toa plan of raising calves 
| for early sale, which to us in this section of the 
| country, has the appearance of novelty, andseems 
, worthy of the consideration of stock growers. ¢ 
Mr. Crowell took ten calves (all heifers) last 
| Spring, and commenced feeding them on sour 
| milk at a few days old, keeping them on the same 
j kind of food during the summer, taking good 
| care to feed them uniformly, but not very abund- 
antly, so as to keep them growing thrifiily, with- 
out forcing to rapidly. In the fall they were put 
| in the stables, and fed on hay, and a little meal, 
| increasing the quantity of the latter gradually, 


pe : : “ee 
; With a view of fitting them for decf in the spring, 





jatone year old or a little under. These ten 
jcalves now look like young oxen, and are esti- 
mated to weigh about 500 Ibs., each, alive. 

[N. Y. Farmer. 


SS 





Apetyinc Guano. You will confer a favor 
by informing me what quantity of Peruvian Gu- 
ano should be applied per acre to Indian corn, 
and also the most approved method of applica- 
tion. Very respectfully yours, 

Coventry, R. 1. Sam's D. Bowen. 





Two or three hundred pounds to an acre is 
usually considered enough—perhaps corn, which 


Before the calf! Wi!l bear much manuring, might have 400 Ibs.— 


| We should, however, prefer not giving so much, 

and applying at the same time one-half the usual 
}amount, more or less, of common yard-wanure, 
| more especially if the ground is not already well 
supplied with vegetable matter. 

The best mode is to mix it thoroughly with 
several times its bulk of peat, or with soil which 
contains much mould, and let it remain several 
days before applying, when it may be treated as 
rich compost. If, from necessity, it must be ap- 
plied alone, it should be sowed in damp or rainy 
weather, and well harrowed into the soil. It 
may be then plowed under to a moderate or slight 
depth. [Albany Cultivator. 


Nor easy To Beat. Under this head, the 
Lockport Courier says:—‘*Geo. S. Welton who 
resides on Beach Ridge, in the town of Pendleton 
in this country, raised from one acre of land, in 
| three successive years, the fullowing large crops: 
First year 84 bushels of shelled corn; second 
year, 80 bushels; third year, 93 bushels. ‘The 
last crop was taken off the ground, and it was 
| sowed to wheat, the lastof Sept. The following 
seuson there was harvested forty-six and a half 
bushels of Soules’ wheat from the same acre, 
weighing 63} pounds per bushel. The land is 
of gravel or sand.’’ Niagara is an exceedingly 
fertile county, and is surpassed by hardly any 
other in the State in the growing of some kinds 
of produce. Much of our finest fruit is the pro- 
duction of Niagara county. 


Business Necessary. The experience of all 
demonstrates that a regular systematic business is 
essential to the health, happiness, contentment, 
and usefulness of man. Without ithe is uneasy, 
unsettled, miserable and wretched. His desires 
have no fixed aim, his ambition no high and noble 
ends. He is the sport of visionary dreams and 
idle fancies—a looket-on where all are busy, a 
drone in the hive of industry ; a moper in the field 
of industry and labor. If such were the lot of the 
feeble and helpless only, it were less to be de- 
plored ; but it is oftener the doom and curse of 
those who have the power todo, without the will 
to act, and who need that quality which makes so 
many others, but the want of which unmakes 
| them—the quality of vigor and resolution. Busi- 
‘ness is the grand regulator of life. 


Fruit Trees. At Rochester, N. Y., last 
year, the sales of fruit trees, from the nurseries, 
i amounted to $350,000. In addition to the above, 
| the Boston Transcript remarks that the sales in 
; Boston for the same period were very large, and 
| adds: ** Hundreds of thousands of fruit trees, with 
‘the names of the best varieties attached, are turn- 
| ed into the growing earth annually. Yet the best 
' fruit is higher in price than it was 40 years ago, 


; and the supply not equal to the demaad.”’ 











| Ancora Woot. Of the beautiful Angora 
| wool there was exported from Turkey, Jast year, 
‘about 1,600,000 pounds. It cannot be had now 
_at Angora under eight piastres, or 33 cents the 
| pound. 














| multiplying. 











MULES ON THE FARM. 

We have iecently seen several statements 
which go to favor the substitution ef mules fer 
horses upon the farm, on the seere of their supe- 
rior activity, strength, hardiness, cheapness of 
keeping, freedom from disease, longevity, &c., 
&e.; and we have no doubt but that these claimed 
advantages are well established. 

We find that the number of mules in this re- 
zion is not only increasing upon the farm, but 
that for teams and marketing they are rapidly 
We inquired of a friend, a few 
days ago, who constantly uses a medium-sized 
pair of mules, both on and off the farm, what he 
considered their advantages over horses. He 
promptly stated, that though the first cost was 
higher than horses, having paid $250 for the pair, 
they were much hardier, equally strong, and that 
the pair required no more to keep them than one 
large horse. Ife also got more work out of 
them, but they required kind treatment, and would 
not submit to abuse. 

If they answer all the purposes of the horse, 
with the saving of one-half in their keep, say 
thirty per cent. in their longevity, and twemy 
per cent. in their greater exemption from disease 
—we should judge that the advantages they pre- 
sent over the noble horse, are manifold and im- 
portant. [Germantown Telegraph. 

Dwarr Fruir Trees. Itmay be questioned 
whether a very extensive introduction of dwarf 
trees will succeed so well in this country as some 
anticipate, until those generally who plant trees 
learn to give them better cultivation than they 
now commonly receive, dwarfs indispensably re- 
quiring good treatment. And yet they may 
prove better adapted to some soils than trees on 
common stock. Dwarf pears have in various in- 
stances withstood the severity of winter, or made 
fine growth, in localities where trees on pear 
stocks have perished or not flourished. Lindley 
found that in the chalky soil at Rouen, the cherry 
stock was languid and sickly, while it was healthy 
and vigorous on the Mahaleb stocks. Would 
not this stock be worthy of trial in those portions 
of the Western States where the cherry has 
proved so difficult of culture? [Alb, Cult, 


Cure ror Porson. Samuel Gardner, a cor- 
respondent of the Massachusetts Ploughman, 
writes as follows: ‘I saw a statement in your 
paper last spring, recommending spirits turpen- 
tine for the cure of poison. No doubt this may 
be very good. [| poison easily by Ivy.or Mercury. 
Itake potato leaves, rub them in the hand to 
start the juice, and apply them to the itching 
part. ‘The raw potato scraped I have used with 
success when slightly affected, in the fall. Iwas 
informed that the potato leaf cured a person who 
had tried, he said, almost everything.” 


Power or Macuinery. Horace Mann thus 
suins up the advantages of modern inventions: 
“One boy, with a fourdinier machine, will make 
more paper in a twelvemonth than all Egypt 
could have made in a hundred years during the 
reign of the Pwlemies. One girl, with a power- 
press, will strike off books faster than a million 
scribes could copy them before the invention of 
printing. Ove man with aa iron foundry, will 
turn out more utensils than Tubal Cain could 
have forged had he worked diligently to this time.”” 


= == 
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Market Garpeninc aspout Lonpon. J. 
Cuthill states in Hovey’s Magazine that the num- 
ber of acres under cultivation to supply the various 
London markets, is about 12, acres occupied 
by vegetables, and about 5,000 fruit trees. Some 
35,000 people are employed in their cultivation. 
Besides these, occasional supplies are sent by the 
more distant countries ; and handreds of acres in 
Cornwall and Devonshire are employed in grow- 
ing early potatoes, broccoli, peas, &c, which 
reach London by railroad, 


To stop sieepinc. M. C. Heald, Dentist, 
after using the following remedy for preventing 
the loss of blood which sometimes follows the ex- 
tracting of teeth, for eight years, recommends it 
asasurecure. ‘Dissolve alum inaleohol; satu- 
rate cotton, or lint which is better, and pack the 
cavity from which the tooth has been extracted, 
and bleeding will cease instantly. The packing 
may be retained for a day or two without becoming 
offensive, which is not the case when the alum is 
dissolved in water." [Scientific American. 


== 





Wire Worms. According toa statement in 
the Prairie Farmer, salt is not agreeable to this 
larva. Land infested by thousands was sown in 
the fall with refuse salt at the rate of three and a 
half bushels per acre. The next summer very 
few were seen, and afterwards all gradually dis- 
appeared. Worth trying, at least, although the 
proportion of salt when dissolved in the soil 
would be only about one fifty-thousandth part. 

[Albany Caltivator. 


To Puriry Warer. Nine ounces of pure, 
fresh lime, says the Scientific American, dissolved 
in forty gallons of water, will purify five hundred 
and sixty gallons of hard water; the precipitate 
is chalk. It takes sixteen hours for the water to 
settle, and all the impurities to settle to the bot- 
tom of the vessel which contains the water. 
This is a useful fact ia chemistry, and is not very 
extensively known, 





For Keerixc Bacon 1x Summer. Cut the 
bacon in slices and rind it, ready to cook, then 
take a stone pot and cover the bottom with melted 
lard; pack your meat as tightly as possible, and 
cover the top with melted lard. While using, 
keep it covered air-tight, and the last piece will 
be as good as the first. 

Inpustry. Industry is not only the instru- 
ment of Improvement, but the foundation of pleas- 
ure. He who is astranger to it may possess, 
but cannot enjoy; fur it is labor only that gives 
relish to pleasure. It is the appointed vehicle to 
every good to man. 


=== 





Importation OF Free Lasor into Cusa. 
The London Mail states that a large immigration 
of Chinese laborers into Havana has been resolved 
upon, and an English house is said to have con- 
tracted for the importation of 8000 into the island, 
at a charge of $125 per head. The laborers are 
to be apprenticed for eight years, are to receive $4 
per month in the shape of remuneration, and itis 
reported, that no stipulation is made about carry- 








ing them baek. 
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THE TIMES, 

The English papers and the city papers of our 
own country announce thatthe ‘times ”’ are be- 
ginning to be easy. By times, they mean the 
money market, because money seems to be the 
great lever, which when borne down hard by 
capitalists sitting on the longest part, and a lot 
of poor divils under the bite of the short end, the 
pressure becomes tight, and the times are said to 
be hard ; and when all has been squeezed out of 
them that can be, the lever is raised, and the 
‘*times”’ are easier. The influx of gold into 
England, seems at last to have produced a glut 
in the market. 

The great mammoth government bank has a 
surplus on hand of nineteen millions of dollars ; 
interest in that country has become low, and, as 
a consequence, specie is coming back to this 
country in moderate quantity, to be invested 
where greater interest is paid. The importation 
of goods into this country having also become 
Jess than the exports, prevents the necessity of 
sending specie out of it to pay deficiencies. The 
gold from California is also increasing. All 
these conspire to make the money market easy in 
the commercial cities—the great money centres 
of the nation. Still the dollars are not very 
plenty in the country. It takes but a little while 
for the ** loose change”’ in the country to flow 
into the cities; but the reflux—the backward 
flow—is very sl»w. It will, however, come in 
time, and we hope and trust that the present 
promise of prosperity will not only be realized 
throughout the whole Jength and breadth of the 
Union, but be of long and abiding standing. We 
are at peace with all the world, and “ and the 
rest of mankind.”’ Health pervades our whole 
region. Our products and manufactures are in 
fair demand. Nothing appears to be wanting 
but a judicious liberality, on the part of capital- 
ists, to make business lively and times easy all 
over the nation. 


REASONS FOR AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 

A writer in the Rural New Yorker says—*“If 
the farmer would retain his sons in the field of 
agriculiure, give them an education adapted to 
their calling. No branch of industry may reap 
richer stores from the field of science than agri- 
culture, nor become more attractive to the lover 
of learning, yet to the masses it is asealed book, 
and a young man who feels himself impelled to 
think, and pursue some calling where thought is 
not a sin, enters into one of the professions. No 
one should complain that boys desert a calling 
where ignorance and stand still are the presiding 
genii, while all the rest of the world are going 
ahead. The ardent and impulsive will not stand 
still, they must move, and unless their business 
advances with the rest of the world, by the im- 
mutable laws of progress, they will leave it.” 

This is good doctrine. It is all folly to sup- 
pose that while we build up schools, and acade- 
mies, and colleges, and prepare them, at great 
cost, with appatatus, both chemical and philo- 
sophical, and rare libraries, in order to educate 
the young lawyer, or minister, or doctor, that the 
farmer's boys will remain contented to plod on in 
the old-fashioned way of unenlightened hard 
work, Give them an opportunity to learn all the 
science, as well as the practice, of their calling— 
demonstrate to them that it requires as much 
deep knowledge to understand their profession 
thoroughly, as any other, and they will respect 
it as highly, and love it as ardently as any pro- 
fessional man does his. 





BROWN BREAD. 

Since the introduction of that modern contriv- 
ance—the cooking stove—into every kitchen, and 
the general disuse of the brick oven by many 
families, we see much less of the good, old- 
fashioned and wholesome Rye and Indian loaf, 
which formerly occupied so important a place on 
almost every table in New England. The prin- 
cipal reason of this banishment of a nutritious 
and palatable article of diet, and that, too, with- 
out furnishing a proper substitute, is, we opine, 
that many good housewives, after repeated trials, 
have been forced to the conclusion that good 
brown bread cannot be baked in a stove oven; 
and as the brick oven is but little used, the Rye 
and Indian loaf is remembered as ‘* among the 
things that were.’’ 

It may not be known to all our readers that 
good brown bread may be made as follows: 
Prepare the bread in the usual manner, as for 
baking. Put the dish containing the loaf ina 
kettle in which there is a quantity of beiling 
water, but not ecough to boil up into the bread. 
It is well to have something in the kettle, like a 
coil of iron hooping or a strip of tin, to prevent 
the dish from resting on the bottom. Place the 
kettle on the stove, keep it closely covered, and 
let the water boil five or six hours, more or less, 
according to the size of the loaf. Brown bread 
requires considerable cooking, and by this meth- 
od there is little or no danger of having it over- 
done. It will take but very little fuel to keep it 
boiling. Bread thus cooked by steam we have 
found equal to any we have evereaten. No hard 
crust is formed as there is when bread is baked 
in an oven. ‘This is quite an advantage. 

It will readily occur to the prudent housewife 
that by preparing the bread when other business 
requires that a fire be kept in the stove for sev- 
eral hours in succession, it may be coohed with 
little or no extra expenditure of fuel. 


We have received a catalogue of the Water- 
ville Academy, and also a catalogue of the Wa- 
terville Liberal Institute. These seminaries are 
located in Waterville village, and appear to be 
in a flourishing condition. 

Waterville Academy is under the charge of 
James H. Hanson, A. M., Principal ; Miss Rox- 
ana F’. Hanson, Preceptress; Dana C. Hanson, 
Assistant Master ; Stephen Peabody, Teacher of 
Geography ; Richard M. Nott and Miss Nancy 
E. Field, Assistants. The total number of pu- 
pils, during the past year, is 368, 

The Liberal Institute is under the charge of 
Rev. James P. Weston, A. M., Principal; Miss 
C. L. Fullam, Preceptress during Fall and Win- 
ter terms; Mrs. S. L. Phillips, Teacher of Mu- 
sic; A. K. P. Townsend, Wm. Cary, Jr., J.B. 
Weston, S. Peabody, Miss Susan C. Weston, 
Assistants. The total number of pupils, during 
the past year, is 338. 

These catalogues are from the press of Messrs. 
Maxham & Wing, and are handsomely done. 








Satmon, No. 1. The first salmon that dared 


to show his head among us this season, was 
served up in very excellent style, with appropri- 
ate fixings, by mine host, Ricker, of the Kenne- 
bee House. The members of the Press were 
hot forgotten on the occasion. 








STEEPING SEED CORN. 

There are considerable differences of opinion 
among farmers in regard to the benefit of steep- 
ing the seeds of plants. Solutions of various 
substances have been used and recommended, 
such as nitrate of soda, nitrate of potash, (salt- 
petre,) muriate of ammunia, sulphate of ammo- 
nia, sulphate of iron, (copperas,) sulphate of 
copper, (blue vitriol,) chloride of lime, &c., &e. 
The object of these steeps is either to quicken 
germination and stimulate the growth of the 
plants, or to prevent the attacks of insects.— 
In the case of seed wheat, steeps have proved 
efficacious in preventing smut. Considerable cau- 
tion should be exercised in the use of seed which 
has been soaked. When the ground is so dry as 
to attract the moisture from the seed, the soaking 
delays rather than hastens vegetation, if indeed 
it does not kill the seed. If cold and wet weath- 
er comes on soon after planting, the seed that has 
been steeped is much more likely to rot than that 
which is planted dry. There is also danger of 
destroying the germinating power of the seed 
by steeping in some strong solutions, especially 
is it liable to be killed, if the steep is continued 
until the seed is sprouted. 

Asa steep fur Indian corn, says the Albany 
Cultivator, we should prefer muriate of ammonia, 
which we would use in the following manner: 
An ounce of the article, (costing two cents,) is 
deemed sufficient for a quart of corn. It should 
be dissolved in a sufficient quantity of water to 
fairly cover the corn, which may remain in the 
solution twenty-four hours, in a temperature of 
sixty to seventy degrees. Dr. Webber, of 
Charleston, N. H., who experimented with corn 
steeped in this solution, and planted it side by 
side with that which was noi soaked, states that 
the soaked seed produced much the largest yield 
—generally full athird more. Others, who have 
tried the same experiment, state that there was 
no perceptible difference in the yield of the pre- 
pared or unprepared seed. 

The success of solutions and the applications 
of various substances to the seeds, for the pur- 
pose of preventing the ravages of insects, says 
the editor of the Cultivator, seems rather doubt- 
ful. So far as it relates to insects which feed on 
the blade only, we have never witnessed the least 
effect from applications of any kind to the seed. 
To prevent the attacks of wire-worms, cut worms, 
birds and squirrels, the attempt has frequently 
been made to apply some substance to the seed 
which would render it disagreeable. It has been 
soaked in solutions of saltpetre or copperas, and 
coated with a mixture of tar and fish oil, and af- 
terwards rolled in plaster, to prevent the kernels 
from sticking. Those who have tried this, state 
that the preparation, in many instances, is effica- 
cious. The tar, however, is considered unfavor- 
able to vegetation. 

A correspondent of the Cultivator, who dates 
at Lewisburg, Pa., states that a solution of cop- 
peras in which the seed corn was steeped six or 
eight hours, had served to prevent entirely the | 
ravages of the cut-worm, while fully one-tenth | 
was destroyed where the seed was not thus 
steeped. ‘The steeped seed was rolled thoroughly 
in plaster, before being planted. The corn from 
the prepared seed, it is represented, was of a 
greener and more healthy color than the other; 
grew faster, with stouter stalks, while that from 
the unprepared seed could be readily pointed out 
by its more yellow and dwindling appearance ; 
neither was the yield so great as the other. 

We have used copperas water for soaking seed 
corn, previous to planting. We prepared itafter | 
the rate of two ounces of copperas to a quart of | 
water, but we do not think that a saturated solu- | 
tion would be injurious to the corn. We let the. 
corn remain in the sulution twelve hours. 





The | 
only benefit we saw in it was this: it evidently | 
made the corn unpalatable to the wire-worm and 
other worms which sometimes fasten upon the | 
kernel planted, and eating out the sprout or chit, 
as some call it, prevent any further growth. 








MESSENGER HORSES. 

The Messenger breed of horses seems to be 
exciting the attention of those farmers who breed 
good horses for market or for their own use. 
We would refer such to the advertisements of 
the same, in our advertising columns. The 
Bush Messenger is well known in many parts of 
the State, and is thought, by many, to be superi-. 
or to the Old Messenger, himself. At any rate, 
his colts bring tall prices in the market. 

The Young Winthrop Messenger, advertised | 
by Mr. A. H. Lord, is an excellent horse, and 
has, according to the statement of his pedigree, 
more of the Messenger blood in his veins, than 
any other entire horse in the State. He is 
young and has never been trained in order to as- 
certain his speed; but he has the characteristics 
of the breed pretty well marked in his organiza- 
tion. These horses afford a fine opportunity for 
those who desire to improve their breed of 
horses. 








—— 


LONG WOOLED SHEEP. 

We have received a beautiful specimen of long 
wool, taken from an imported Leicester buck, the 
property of Charles Perley, Esq., of Woodstock, 
N. B. Mr. Perley informs us that he imported | 
him last year. His weight, in ordinary condition, 
is 230 Ibs.; and his fleece is very good fur such 
along wooled sheep. We are happy to hear 
that Mr. P. has now forty-six lambs of this breed, 
which we dare say, judging from specimens we 
have heretofore seen from his flock, are as good 
as any in the Province, or the States either ; and 
those who may wish to obtain lambs of this breed 
will do well to apply to him next fall. 





New Streamer. A _ beautiful new clipper 
built steamer, called the ‘* Teazer,” has just 
started to run from this city to Bath, under the 
command of Capt. Charles H. Beck, so well 
known here as a gentlemanly and experienced 
commander. She is the handsomest river craft 
that we have seen in these waters, and is equip- 
ped with every accommodation to make the trip 
comfortable and pleasant. She takes the place 
of the J. D. Pierce, which has gone east to ply 
on the St. John river, between St. John, Fied- 
erickton and Woodstock, N. B. 


Anp yet Anotuer. We have received the 
first number of vol. 1 of the Jefferson Farmer—a 
large and goodly sheet that hails from Sackets 
Harbor, N. ¥.—O. H. Harris Editor and Proprie- 
tor. It isto bean Agricultural, Horticultural 
and Family Newspaper. Its first appearance 
speaks well for the future, and we have no doubt 
that it will be faithfully conducted, and productive 
of much good to its patrons. 











Brauma Pootra Hens. Our neighbor, Maj. 
Samuel Wood, of Winthrop, is cultivating a 
pair of Brahma Pootra hens, which he recently 
obtained from Dr. Bennet. He shew us an egg 
laid by one of them, (probably the hen,) which 
weighed four ounces, and measured seven inches 
and seven-tenths one way, and five inches and 
eight-teaths, the other. Dr. Bennet tells mag- 
nificent stories about this breed of fowls. 





New Bric. A very handsome and well built 
hermaphrodite brig was launched from Jones’ 
ship yard, in this city, on Saturday last. She is 
named the ** Geo. W. Jones,” and is 200 tons 
burthen. We understand she has been sold to 
persons in Boston, and will hail from that port 


For the Farmer. 


FESTIVALS AND AMUSEMENTS OF DIFFERENT 
COUNTRIES. 


It would be difficult to name any single festival 
which is a special favorite throughout the United 
States—a few, perhaps, are common to all parts 
of thecountry, Each section of the Union has 
pastimes or sports of its own. The Americans, 
however, as a people, are less given to things of 
this sort than most other nations. The Fourth 
of July may be mentioned as a national festival ; 
and in New England, the day of Thanksgiving 
holds an important place. Commencements, at 
the several Colleges are days of much public fes- 
tivity. The public exercises are generally made 
very interesting by the literary exhibitions of the 
graduating students, and by appropriate music. 

In the Middle States the first of January has 
been observed as a holiday for one hundred and 
fifty years. In the city of New York, in partic- 
ular, public business of every kind is suspended 
—the courts, banks, custom house, and post of- 
fice are all closed, and few shop-keepers have 
the hardihood to open their windows on New- 
year’s-day. Debtors are safe from arrest, can 
boldly meet their creditors, and wish them a hap- 
py New year. Horse-racing is tolerated by law 
in New York. In May and October the Union 
Course, on Long Island, exhibits an animated 
scene for three days, and is attended by immense 
crowds of spectators from the city and neighbor- 
ing villages. Christmas, as kept in the Middle 
States, and as the closing festival of the year, 
eclipses all its predecessors in splendor and hilar- 
ity. 
The people of the Southern States are more 
addicted to horse-racing than those of any other 
portion of the Union. The Virginians, in par- 
ticular, seem to pride themselves on their eques- 
trian feats; and bets run high in the sports both 
of horse-racing and cock-fighting. The customs 
of the Western States are similar to those al- 
ready described. 

In Mexico the love of gaming pervades all 
classes. In the public squares gaming parties 
are almost always to be seen, and with such zeal 
is it conducted, that the last coin is staked, and 
if that be lost, the very cloak which covers the 
shoulders is laid upon the stand. Cock-fighting 
is the favorite national pastime. People of all 
ranks unite in the amusement, and at the cock- 
pit all are on equal fuoting. Brokers are pres- 
ent, with whom the stakes are deposited, and 
who pay over the money to the winners, receiv- 
ing a small compensation from each of the 
parties. 

In England, hunting, horse-racing, rowing, 
and sailing are amt ents cé to the peo- 
ple. Cock-fighting, to the disgrace of the nation, 
is still kept up. Of all the amusements to which 
the English are accustomed, horse-racing has, 
perhaps, the preference. To the indulgence of 
this sport, the richest classes devote the superflu- 
ity of their wealth. An improvement of the 
breed of horses may be the result of these sports ; 
but the benefit which grows out of the practice 
by no means compensates fur the destruction 
which it causes to good order and good morals. 
New Market is one of the most renowned race- 
courses in England. 

The French, as a nation, are greatly given to 
amusement, and every variety of games and pas- 
times is found in France. The Christian Sab- 
bath is generally a holiday, as it is in all other 
Roman Catholic countries. On this sacred day 
all the theatres und other places of amusement 
are open, and more frequented than on any other 
day of the week. 

The human race is so constituted that all re- 
quire seasons of relaxation and diversion. We 
cofinot, therefore, if we would, do away with all 
festivals and amusements ; but we can encourage 
and participate in those only which are innocent 
and beneficial in their character, and which are 
worthy of an enlightened and Christian people. 


Te 








forridgewock, May, 1852. 


For the Farmer. 
INFLUENCE OF THE MOON. 

Mr. Epiror :—1 noticed the remarks of one 
of your correspondents, in No. 14, concerning 
the attraction of the moon, its gravity, light, &c. 
Pretty well done, that. But there are difficulties 
hard to get over. How shall we know that O. 
S. H. can give us more light than Lona, who 


‘has been favoring us with her borrowed light 


these thousands of years past? It is probable that 
there are whimsical notions about the moon, but 
it is saying too much to assert that it is destitute 
of any influence. Some of us have been notic- 
ing these things for half a century, and we think 
we can guess what the weather will be after the 
changes, quarter or full, better than we could 
without that observation, having regard to what 
point of the compass it is from us when it makes 
its change? Should this be considered a hum- 
bug? So be it. What say you to the demoniac 
or dunatic? At certain stages of the moon’s 
progress he will be raging mad, at other times 
quite reasonable. These things are known to 
most of us, and the sufferer is rightly called a 
lunatic. If this is doubted, will you hear me 
once more? Are not the ebb and flow of the 
tide wholly dependent on the moon and her in- 
fluence? I am fond of light, but it is not always 
gold that shines. When I used to peel bark for 
the tannery, I know that the bark would come off 
much easier at the full than the change. Equally 
so with flax—if pulled at the full moon the 
shives will leave it much easier, when dressing 
it, than if pulled at any other time of the moon. 
I cannot see what harm there is in noticing these 
things a little, if it costs nothing. I have no 
doubt we are it fluenced by the moon more than 
some are aware of, Hervey Sytvesrer. 


Leeds. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
IMPROVED PROPELLER PROPOSED. 

It is said that aman, in this State, stands ready 
to furnish a propelling power to steam vessels, 
that will drive them through the water at the 
rate of twenty miles an hour; but not being in 
possession of means, and being a thorough and 
practical mechanic, he would like to find some 


one who has sofficient capital to put one in opera- 
tion. Prosector. 








Nore. Has the projector of the above ever 
tested his plan, by model or otherwise? Ep. 


Casket anp Reposirory. We have received 
the first number of a paper, bearing the above 
title, published quarterly by the students of 
Litchfield Liberal Institute, Litchfield Corner, in 
this County. It is under the direction of a com- 
mittee, chosen at each term. The members of 
the present committee are G. C. Waterman, J. 
W. Thwing, F. C. Foss, Miss M. E. Whitten, 
and Miss A. M. Wedgewood. 

The original matter evinces much talent, and 
we doubt not the publication will prove highly 
useful to the pupils and pleasing to the public. 


Fourtn or Jury. People in different sections 
are making arrangements for the celebration of 
**Indepeudent Day.’’ This will happen this 
year on Sunday. Of course the noisy part of 
the celebration will be deferred to the following 
Monday. We are informed that the several fire 
companies of this city are preparing to get up @ 
grand festival fur the occasion. 


—_—--—- 























The report of the withdrawal of the French 
troops from Rome, appears to have been un- 





as her home. 


founded. 
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Snow. The Skowh Clarion, of last week, 
says: ‘Mr. J. p. Boies, of Parlin Pond, in- 
formed us, a few days since, that the snow in 
the woods, in the vicinity of this place, was 
nearly three feet deep on a level.’ The melting 
of the snow to the north of us caused a considera- 
ble freshet in the Kennebec river last week,—the 
water for several days covering the wharves. 

Flax Cutton. The right of using Claussen’s 
method of Preparing flax, has been purchased by 
parties in eight different States, and much atten- 
tion is beirg given to the growth of flax. Mr. 
Ellsworth, formerly of the patent office in Wash- 
ington, and now resident ia the Wabash valley 
of Indiana, has sown five hundred acres with flax 
seed; and Col. Baker of Hlinois, is largely en- 
gaged both in the cultivation and preparation of 
the plant. 

Maple Sugar. The Keene News says, that 
Mr. Elijah Gunn, of Gilsam has made, up to 
Friday, 16th ult., 2500 pounds of maple sugar. 
Who has made as much im Maine, this season? 

California profits, A Washington paper says; 
**An industrious friend, Jately returned from a 
two years’ residence in California, has made 
twenty thousand dollars—in experience, and 
brought home with him sixty-two cents !”? 

Cholera in the West. The St. Louis Signal 
learns that there have been several cases of cholera 
at St. Josephs, with some deaths. It has, as yet, 
heard the name of but ome victiin—James Roberts, 
of Ohio. There have also been some cases of 
cholera in Texas. 

Post Offces. A new Post Office has been es- 
tablished in Penobscot, Charles P. Fifield, Post- 
master. The name of the Post Office at Goose 
River, Waldo county, has been changed to ‘* Rock- 
port.” 

Free Masonry in France. Louis Napoleon has 
determined to suppress free masonry in France, 
to effect which the Grand Master of the Orient of 
France has issued an order prohibiting any of- 
ficial meeting of free-masuns before the first of 
January, 1853. 

Maple Sugar in Ohio. Geauga county pro- 
duces over 400,000 pounds of maple sugar per 
year. The ‘Reporter,”’ of Chardon, gives 2 
statistics of each township. This is a larger 
amount than any other county in Ohio. It is an 
average of 115 pounds to each family therein. 

Outrage and Lynching. The sheriff of Vic- 
toria county, Texas, having been wounded ina 
cowardly manner by a son of Judge Sharkey, 
United States consul at Havana, Sharkey was 
found the next morning hanged by Judge Lynch. 

Railroad Accident. An emigrant train of the 
Michigan Central Railroad, was run into on the 
11th, by another train, and three of the passen- 
gers killed. Several others wounded. 

Boy shot. Walter, son of John H. Richardson, 
of Lawrenceville, Penn., was shot and instantly 
killed by his stepmother; She not knowing the 
gun was loaded, and shooting at the suggestion of 
the boy’s father with the intention of intimidating 
him. 

Massachusetts and South Carolina. Since 1790, 
the whites of South Carolina have multiplied at 
the rate of 93 per cent., the whites of Massachu- 
setts have multiplied in the same time 293 per 
cent. 

Pauperism in New York. There were 2,713 
persons in the different institutions of the New 
York alms house department during the month of 
March. The out-door poor numbered 2,721. 

The Excavations at Nineveh. Private letters 
from Nineveh state that Col. Rawlinson, who is 
now conducting the exeavations abandoned by 
Mr. Layard, **has opened out the entire place of 
sepulture of the Kings and Queens of Assyria.’ 
‘*There they lie,” ‘*we are told, in huge stone 
sarcophagi, with ponderous lids, just as they 
were depusited more than 3000 years ago.” 

Escape of Thomas F. Meagher. A despatch 
from Dublin to the London News dated April 23d 
says the news had just been received that Thomas 
Francis Meagher, the Irish political convict, had 
escaped from Van Diemen’s Land. The intelli- 
gence reached his friends from a private source. 

All for love. A young and beautiful, but poor 
widow, was about to marry an old rich widower. 
Her friends wished to know what she was about to 
marry him for? She feelingly replied, ‘Pure 
love—I love the ground (meaning farm probably) 
on which he walks, and the very house in which 
he lives.”? 

Whig State Convention. The Whig State 
Convention is to be holden in Portland, on Thurs- 
day, the 3d day of June next, to select a candi- 
date for Governor, two delegates at large to at- 
tend the Whig national convention. 

Convicts. ‘The New Hampshire State Prison 
now contains one hundred and sixteen convicts. 


From St. John, N. B. The valuable steam 
mills ef Hon. John Robertson, in Carleton, N. 
B., opposite St. John, were totally destroyed by 
fire on Wednesday night 5th inst. The loss is 
heavy, and said to be insured. William O. Smith 
has been elected Mayor of St. John. 

For Greece. Itis said that the frigate Cum- 
berland is under orders for Greece, to demand an 
explanation from that Government for the op- 
pressive treatment to which Rev. Mr. King was 
subjected. Mr. King isa missionary, and for 
many years has acted as American Vice Consul. 
The proceedings in his case were most tyrannical 
and oppressive. 

Statue of Washington. A list of 52 names 
appears in the New York Evening Post, as each 
subsenbing $500 towards the equestrian statue 
of Washington, making $26,000. 

Lucky Escape. A stage with eleven passengers 
in it, fell through the bridge over the river Cur- 
toma, near Montgomery, Ala., last week, a dis- 
tance of 25 feet, and no one was killed, though 
Mr. Brewer of South Carolina had a leg badly 
broken. 

Absorbed in Business. Some men devote them- 
selves so exclusively to their business, as to almost 
entirely neglect their domestic and social] relations. 
A gentleman of this class having failed was 
asked whathe intended todo. ‘Iam going home 
to get acquainted with my wife and children,” 
said he. 

Roman Catholics in Buffalo. Tennew Roman 
Catholic Churches have been built at Buffalo 
within a few years, and a great Cathedral which 
will cost $220,000, is now in process of erection. 

Public Defaulters. The State Treasurer of 
Pennsylvania has officially reported a list of 350 
public defaulters who have in the aggregate 
robbed that State of over $3,000,000. 

Connecticut Senator. On Tuesday Isaac Toucey, 
Democrat, of Hartford, was chosen U. S. senator 
for six years. In the House he had 124 votes, 
Baldwin, whig, 84, scattering 10. The Senate 
concurred. 

Poor house burnt. .On Friday evening last, the 
buildings on the Poor Farm at Warner, N. H., 
were totally destroyed by fire, together with four- 
teen head of cattle and two hogs. 

Hotel burnt. French's hotel in New York 
city was partially destroyed by fire on the afier- 
noon of the 13th inst. One female was burnt to 
a crisp, and two others are missing. Loss about 
$50,000. 
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American Colonization Society. This Society 
was formed in 1816. In all it has sent 6,792 
colored persons to Liberia in Africa. Of these 
4072 were Slaves. Some of them were liberated 
and other purchased their freedom to be sent to that 
country. ‘This is equal to the increase of the 
slave population for about one month. 

Thunder shower. ‘There was a powerful 
thunder shower at Saco, on Sunday afternorn of 
Jast week. The lightning struck in severa 
places in that town. The rain fell fast for a few 
minutes, with a slight mixture of hail. In Hollis, 
the ground was white with the hail. 

Kossuth. Kossuth was to leave Boston on 
Monday or Tuesday Jast, for Albany. Since his 
arrival in Massachusetts, says the Boston Journal, 
about three weeks ago, Kossuth has nade twenty- 
five speeches, exclusive of replies to delegations, 
and short speeches on minor occasions. It is 
thought that the amount of ‘‘aid’’ received in New 
England will reach about $15,000 

Large Claim. The Natchez Free Trader 
learns that Jefferson College, in Washington, 
near Natchez, has recently been discovered to be 
entitled to twenty acres of land, situated in the 
centre of the business portion of the city of Mobile 
—a property worth atthe least estimate, half a 
million of dollars. 


Novel Larceny. The Portsmouth Journal men- 
tions two or three cases of larceny of young and 
valuable fruit trees, which were dug up and 
carried away root and branch. 

Virginia. The Legislature of Virginia has 
appointed a joint committee of nine to inquire into 
the expediency of removing the capitol from Rich- 
mond. Cause—irsults offered to Governor Joha- 
son by citizens of Richmond, because he com- 
muted the sentence of a slave who had killed his 
overseer. 

Last descendant of Columlus. Col. Colomao 
di Cucarro, said to be the last known descendant 
of the discoverer of America, recently died at 
Asti, in Italy. 

A Bloody Deed. A Scotch woman, named 
Conney, keeping a boarding house in New York, 
was attacked on Wednesday by a boarder named 
Doyle who cut her throat, and afterwards his own. 
Doyle died in a few minutes, and the woman's 
life is despaired of. 

Prisoners escaped. The jail in Paris, Oxford 
County, in this State, was broken open on ‘Tues- 
day of last week and the prisoners, three in num- 
ber, escaped. One of them, however, has been 
retaken. 

The Coronation of Souloque. Capt. McLean, 
of the brig Milton, who arrived at New York, on 
the 13th from Port au Prince, reports that the 
coronation of the Emperor Souloque was a grand 
affair. Upwards of 50,000 men were under arms. 

Delegate to the Baltimore Convention. Atthe 
Democratic Convention for Kennebec District, 
Lot M. Morrill, Esq. was elected Delegate to the 
Baltimore Convention. Maj. Lally, of Farming- 
dale, and W. T. Johnson, of Augusta, are sub- 
stitutes. * 

Agricultural Schools. Ireland has sixty-three 
agricultural schools ; Russia sixty-eight; France 
seventy-five ; Bavaria thirty-five ; Austria thirty- 
three ; Prussia thirty-two, and Belgium one hund- 
red. There are numerous others in different 
parts of Europe. 

Labor in Ohio. The Legislature of Ohio have 
passed an act regulating the hours of manual 
labor per day. No woman or child under 18 
years of age can be compelled to work over ten 
hours per day. In all contracts for labor, where 
the time is not specified, ten hours is to be consid- 
ered a day’s work. 

Emancipation. The Louisiana Legislature has 
passed a law prohibiting the emancipation of 
slaves in that State except on the condition of 
their being sent out of the United States. The 
bill recently reported to the Md. Legislature has 
a similar provision ; a very stringent bill against 
free negroes has been reported to the Va. Legis- 
lature, which, if passed, will drive every free 
negro from the State. 





Arrest or AFemate Incenpiary. A female 
domestic by the name of Wyman, in the family of 
Mr. Rufus R. Brewer of Framingham, whose 
barn and house were fired on Wednesday night 
Jast, has been arrested, charged with being the in- 
cendiary, and fer robbery of two gold watches. 
The Traveller gives the following account of the 
circumstances : 

“It appears that about a fortnight since, Mr. 
Brewer received an anonymous letter, stating 
that if he did not discharge a certain young fe- 
male domestic in his house, it would be burnt 
down. This letter was handed to Mr. Brewer 
by the Wyman woman, who stated that it was 
left at the door by a boy, whom she said she 
could not describe. On the night of the fire she 
was the first to give the alarm, running into Mr. 
Brewer's room and stating that the house was on 
fire being fully dressed at the time, tending to the 
conclusion that she must have had some previous 
knowledge of the fire, or she would have been 
taken more by surprise. 

After her arrest, the articles stolen from Mr. 
and Mrs. Brewer were fuund in the possession 
of the accused, and also several dresses belong- 
ing to the young ladies in Mr. Brewer's school. 
She was examined and fully committed for tri- 
al without bail, on the charges of robbery and 
arson.”’ 

In this case the charge is a capital one, as per- 
sons were sleeping in the house. 

[Boston Journal. 


Sentence ror Cuitp Murper. Atthe Court 
of Common Pleas at Amherst, N. H., last week, 
Kate Virginia Poole was arraigned upon an in- 
dictment for the murder of her infant child. She 
pleaded ‘‘guilty of murder in the second degree.” 
Judge Sawyer sentenced her to twenty days 
solitary imprisonment, and confinement at hard 
Jabor in the State Prison during her natural life. 
The prisoner was much moved during the ar- 
raignment and sentence. It will be recollected 
that Mrs. Poole threw her child from the window 
of a railroad car, while at fuil speed, near Man- 
chester, in the early part of last winter, being 
goaded to desperation in view of her destitution 
and abandonment. 


A Scounpret Punisnep. A man calling 
himself Dr. Charles Haynes, recently visited Pa- 
ducah, Ky., and having been charmed with the 
beauty of a young lady, married her, after ten 
days’ acquaintance, though before an entire stran- 
ger to her friends and family. Enquiries made 
too late proved him to be a swindler, having 
already three wives. He was arrested, tried, con- 
victed and sentenced to the penitentiary for five 
years and six months. Haynes was arrested by 
telegraph—all the prominent witnesses were sum- 
moned by telegraph, and the extravagant asser- 
tions made by Haynes to procure a continuance 
of his trial were contradicted by means of tele- 
graphic despathes. 








Accipent. A young man by the name of 
Daniel P. Witt of Norway, fireman on the At- 
lantic Railroad, was killed on Tuesday forenoon, 
by the breaking of the shackles and separation of 
the tender from the locomotive while the train was 
running. He was in the act of firing up, stand- 
ing with one foot on the locomotive, and the other 
on the tender, and fell between them, the whole 
train passing over him, cutting off both legs. He 
lived about an hour. He was a single man, and 
much esteemed by all who knew him. 

' {Eastern Argus. 
Comrvetion or THE Removan or Por Rock. 
W. A. Bartlett, Assistant on the U. S. Coast 
Survey, communicates to the New York Life 
Saving Benevolent Association, that the former 
peculiarities aud difficulties of the Pot Rock are 
now entirely removed, by the operations of Mr. 
Maillefort, so that now the pot is no impediment 
to navigation at any time of the tide. There is 
now 214 feetcf water on the rock atslack low 











water, 








DESTRUCTIVE FIRE IN NEW YorK. 

Five persons burned to death! On Saturda 
morning, 8th inst., a fire broke out in Wheeler 
& Hart's drug store, 112 Cherry street, N. Y., 
and svon communicated with house No. 102 
Catharine street, occupied by Police officer Philip 
Colgan and others, which was destroyed so sud- 
denly that the family of Mr. Colgan were all de- 
voured in the flames. 

Mrs. Colgan was stated to be a fine looking 
woman of about 40 years of age. ‘The eldest of 
Mr. Colgan’s children was Sarah Jane, a young 
woman of about 22 years of age; the next was 
Mary, a girl of about 10 years of age; the third 
was James, a boy of about 7 or 8 years of age. 
It is supposed that they were almost instantly 
suffocated by the dense columns of smoke caused 
by the burning of the timbers, as no screams were 
heard issuing from the place during the raging of 
the fire. ‘The four bodies were conveyed to the 
station house, this morning, where an inquest will 
be held immediately. A young woman named 
Margret Logan, was also burned to death in the 
house No. 104 Catharine street, in the part oceu- 
pied by Mr. Walkes, It appears she boarded and 
worked in the house and had been absent for the 
lastthree days. Friday night she returned to her 
old quarters. Another young woman slept in the 
same room with her, and when they became aware 
of the house being on fire, her companion jumped 
out of bed and ran down stairs as she was, and 
gained the street uninjured. Margaret Logan re- 
mained behind for a few moments, putting her 
clothes in her trunk, with which she endeavored 
to make her way out. She succeeded in reach- 
ing the top of the stairs, but becoming exhaust- 
ed, she dropped down upon the floor, where the 
body, almust burnt to a cinder, was found in the 
morning by the side of her trunk. 

While the fire was raging, Louis Philip, the 
eldest, and Colin Colgan, the youngest of the 
family, appeared at the windows and implored 
in the most agonizing terms for assistance, which 
unfortunately could not be rendered by the thou- 
sands below, who witnessed their perilous situa- 
tions. The boys at last were induced to jump to 
the yround, and in so dving received but slight 
injuries, and saved their lives, which otherwise 
would soon have been sacrificed either by burning 
or suffucation. 

Bowvoin Cottece. The following flattering 
notice of Bowdoin College, is from a correspon- 
dent of the N. Y. Evangelist : 

**And better schools for such training cannot 
be found in our country, than Bowdoin College at 
Brunswick furnishes, Here Hawthorne learned 
to write, and Longfellow to sing, and Cheever, 
too, with Grecian power to burden language with 
ideas. Here Evans entered the avenues of great- 
ness, and Prentiss, who has found his grave upon 
the banks of the Mississippi, beneath the whisper- 
ing pines of Bowdoin, and listening to the roar of 
the wild Androscoggin, imbibed that inspiration of 
eloquence which entranced alike listening senates 
and the pioneers of the wilderness whose sunburnt 
visages were upturned to him, as by his glowing 
words he rallied them round the stump. Here 
Stowe commenced his brilliant career of profound 
learning, and the author of The Young Christian 
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LATEST NEWS FROM CALIFORNIA. 

The steamship Daniel Webster, from San Ju- 
an, arrived at New York on Sunday evening 
last, with 305 passengers, and $400,000 in gold 
dust. She brings dates from San Francisco to 
the 16th of April. The California news is rot 
of very great iMportanee, 


Business at San Francisco is not very lively. 
The mining intellig, ‘ 
able. 

The sloop-of-war Vincennes had arrived at San 
Francisco—a}) well. 

A meeting had been held for the purpose of 
taking measures to aid in the construction of a 
railruad across the continent, 

Dates from San Diego are to April 2d. A 
party of soldiers belonging to Major Fitzgerald's 
command had been surprised near the mouth of 
the Colorado, by a body of Indians armed with 
clubs, and all murdered. The Indians afterwards 
attacked the camp, but were repulsed. 

The steamer Independence arrived at San 
Francisco from San Juan on the 16th of April. 

There was a rumor at Sacramento on the 10th 
April, that the Indians in Scott's valley had 
killed 150 white men, and sivlen property to the 
amount of $250,000. The Senators from Kla- 
math and Shasta counties had applied to govern- 
ment for aid to expel the Indians. 

The whale ship John and Elizabeth, of New 
London, was spoken March Ilth, at sea. She 
reported having experienced a severe shock of an 
earthquake about a month previous, Afterwards 
steered fur Grampus Island, and found 30 fath- 
oms water on its former Jocation—supposed it 
must have sunk in the earthquake, as his chro- 
nometer was correct, 

The barque Gleney, from Hong Kong, also 
steered for another island laid down in the ehart, 
but could not find it, and supposed it to have been 
also submeiged. 

A report had reached San Diego that the 
schooner Emeline, Capt. Barker, had been seized 
300 miles south of that place, three seamen killed 
and the balance made prisoners. 

The brig Christiana arrived at San Diego, 
April 2d, in 70 days frgm Panama via Acapulco, 
short of provisions. Sé€veral passengers had died 
on board, 

The mail steamer was to leave San Francisco 
on the 19th of April. 


nce is said to continue favor- 


Tae Homestreap Bitt. The homestead bill 
which passed the U.S. House of Representa- 
tiveson Wednesday, isa very important measure. 
It is yet to go back to the Senate, where perhaps 
it may be killed; though the number of candi- 
dates in that body for the Presidency give it a 
preity fair chance of getting safely through.— 
The bill, as passed the House, provides :—That 
any person who is the head of a family and a 
citizen of the United States, shall be entitled to 
enter, free of cost, one quarter section of vacant 
and unappropriated public Jands, or a quantity 
equal thereto, to be located in a body, in conform- 
ity with the legal subdivisions of the public lands, 
and after the same shall been surveyed. To be 
entitled to make such entry, a person must make 





acquired the skill which has made his words fa- 
miliar upon the banks of the Ganges, the Dan- 
ube, and the Thames. Our land has many noble 
institutions; but none nobler than Bowdoin— 
none in which a strong education and a polished 
education are more admirably blended. She is 
a mother of whom her children may be justly 
proud.”’ 


N. Y. Canat Extarcement. A despatch 
from Albany, announces that the Supreme Court 
of Appeals, has just decided against the constitu- 
tionality of the law to enlarge the Erie Canal. 
This decision is said to have produced the most 
intense excitement. This discussion, made by 
the highest court in the State, is the final adjudi- 
cation of a question which has long been a sub- 


an affidavit that he or she isthe head of a family, 
and is not the owner of any estate in land at the 
time of such application, and has not disposed of 
any estate in land to obtain the benefit of the act, 
Lands thus acquired are not to be liable fur any 
debts contracted prior to the issuing of the patent 


therefor. If at any time after filing the affidavit 
required, and before the expiration of five years, 
the person locating on such jands shall change 


his or her residence, or abandon the said entry 
for more thau six months at any one time, then 
the Jand shall revert to the government. Any 
foreigner, now a resident in the United States 
but not a citizen, may avai) him or herself of the 
benefit of this act, by filing his or her intention 
to become naturalized, though the patent shal) 
not be issued until he or she has become a citizen 


ject of bitter political controversy in the State of | agreeably to the naturalization laws of the Unived 


New York. Under the law now declared to be 
unconstitutional, the work of enlargement and 
completion of the Erie Canal is going forward ; 
and the loss to the State in the shape of damages 
to contractors, the redemption of the certificates 
which have been issued, and the arrest of the 
works, must be very great in consequence of the 
annulment of the law. 

Saw Mitt Exptosion. The Niles, (Mich.) 
Republican of the 24th ult., says: ‘The steam 
saw mill owned by Gillson Osgood, in Benton, 
this county, was blown up on Tuesday evening 
last, by the explosion of the boiler, and six chil- 
dren playing about the premises were killed or 
mortally wounded. Two litile girls, the one 
seven and the other eleven years of age, daugh- 
ters of Mr. Osgood, one dead, the other mortally 
wounded. A son of Mr. Mercer, twelve or thir- 
teen, mortally wounded. A daughter of the 
widow Wilcox, aged ten years, mortally wound- 
ed. The scene at the place of this disaster was 
heart-rending. 


Fire rrom Campnuene. On 6th inst., as a 
boy in a store in New York was in the act of 
hanging up a camphene lamp, it fell from his hands 
upon the floor, and exploded, scattering the burn- 
ing fluid in every direction. An officer who was 
passing at the time, saw the place on fire, and 
rushing in endeavored to extinguish the flames. 
A citizen came in, and striking the lamp with 
his foot, threw it between the legs of the officer, 
who was in consequence severely burned. The 
citizen was also badly burned about the feet and 
hands. 


Lonceviry. ‘The New Bedford Mercury says 
that there is a strip of land, bordering on the sea, 
in South Dartmouth, known as ‘Smith's Neck,’ 
which is about one mile in width by one and a 
half miles in length. The inhabitants on this 
strip of land are mostly Quakers, who number 
about 145, the ages of twenty of whom average 
86 years, and make an aggregate of 1729 years. 
Twelve of this number have attained an age of 
from 80 to 95 years, making an aggregate of 1134 
years, and eight others, the comparatively middle 
aged, are now from 70 to 78 yearsof age. This 
is an amount of Jongevity not often paralleled. 


Heavy Lisen Damaces. In the Supreme 
Court of New York on Thursday, Philander F. 
Jones received a verdict of $5000 against Geo. 
Wilkes, editor of the Police Gazette, for a libel, 
in stating that he was connected with the robbery 
of the jewels at the United States Patent office. 
The counsel for the plaintiff said he understood 
that Mr. Wilk was on his way to California, 
never to return, and that this action was uude- 
fended. ‘The judge said it was a gross libel, and 
that it was clearly a case for very exemplary 
damages. 


Yettow Fever at Rio Janeiro. Late ac- 
counts from Rio Janeiro state that the yellow 


States. No person shall make more than one 
entry. , 


Awrvt Deatu. In Baltimore, on Tuesday 
morning, John R. Burns, grocer, residing at No. 
55 Ross street, died from poison communicated 
to his system by a diseased horse. About two 
weeks since, the deceased had a horse afflicted 
with glanders, and during an administration of 
medicine, thrust into the animal’s mouth his hand, 
the middle finger of which had been previously 
cut, and the flesh laid open. ‘l'hrough this wound 
the poisonous virus was absorbed, and mortifica- 
tion having supervened, Professor Smith was 
called upon to amputate the diseased member. 
Perceiving, however, that the poison had pene- 
trated to every portion of the unfortunate man’s 
system, the Professor declined performing the 
operation, and stated that no earthly skill could 
save his life. After lingering in great agony, 
death closed the scene. ‘The corpse presented a 
blackened, hideous appearance. [Phila, Sun. 





American Biste Sociery. The Thirty-sixth 
Anniversary of this Society was celebrated in 
New York last week. Hon. Theodore Freling- 
huysen presided. The Treasurer's Report shows 
that the receipts of the year, from all sources, 
amount to $308,744 81; being an inerease of 
$31,842 25 beyond those of the previous year ; 
and $24,130 67 more than was ever received be- 
fore by the Society during any single year. Dur- 
ing the year, 239,000 Bibles, and 476,500 Testa- 
ments have been printed and put in circulation. 
The total number of Bibles and Testaments dis- 
tributed since the formation of the Society, is 8,- 
238,932. It has thirty-one agents, including two 
in Texas and one in California. The Society has 
granted $30,900 in money, to aid in publishing 
the Scriptures in foreign lands, 





Summer ano Winter. On Saturday, 8th inst., 
at 1 P. M., the thermometer at Gibbs’ Crawford 
House, at the Notch of the White Mountains, 
siood at 82 degrees, at the same time the snow 
in front of the house, at the fountain, lay four 
feet indepth ina bank of a hundred and fifty 
feet in length. There were great quantities 
of snow all through the Notch road, but it 
disappeared very fast last week, and the trout 
streams were full of water. 

[Boston Transcript. 


Gotp Doitars. The Philadelphia Ledger 
says that split gold dollars are rapidly multiply- 
ing. The piece, by some fine and ingenious 
machinery, is split into, about one half of the 
coin is abstracted, | the plundered sides stuck 
together again, the Tace of the piece not the 
least scarred or injured. A little care will read- 
ily detect the fraud. The milling around the 
edge will be found broken, and very generally a 
pewter-colored cement may be observed pro- 
truding from it. The coin, too, is thin in the 
middle. 





fever continued to rage with much violence. No 
vessel could remain in the bay more than five 
days without getting the fever on board. Some 
of the American ships have suffered severely, 
and several of them could not muster hands 
enough to get them out of the harbor. The 
American ship Victor sailed for New Orleans 
with only two men able to do duty. Many oth- 
ers have been, as it were, entirely deserted. 


Fines. The Vermont Central Railroad depot 
at Northfield took fire on Monday night, and the 
main part was destroyed. ‘The wings are all safe. 
The safes appear in good order, and the vault, 
books, and papers are unhurt. The depot was 
fully insured. 

The Eagle Theatre at Buffalo was burnt on 
Tuesday morning, nothing but the walls standing. 
The loss on the building was about $20,000 and 
Carr & Warren, managers, also about $20,000. 





ge 


Jumpep Oversoarp. An Irishman went on 
board the steamer John Marshall, at Boston, 
Monday evening, and left in her for Portland. 
Of Nahant, he went aft and jumped overboard, 
and was drowned. He had evidently been on *‘a 
spree,” and was probably afflicted with the deli- 
rium tremens. He was clad in a working frock, 
blue overalls, and glazed hat. He brought no 
baggage aboard, and gave no name. [Argus. 


Beer Cattrie. One hundred fine, fat cattle 
arrived here yesterday from the country, and 
were shipped east OY Railroad. This is almost a 
daily occurrence. The cattle trade is assuming a 

reat importance at this point, and is destined to 
be second to none of the great business interests 
of ourcity. There are now from 600 to 1000 
head being stall fed in our suburbs, for the mar- 
kets of Boston and New York. 


Fire 1x Tnromasron. Our citizens were 
aroused from their slumbers at about two o'clock 
this (Thursday) morning, by the alarm of fire, 
which was found to proceed from the extensive 
farm buildings of Mr. George Gleason, at the 
‘* meadows,’’ Thomaston. The fire had made 
such progress before sufficient aid could be pro- 
cured that the buildings were entirely consumed, 
together with ten head of cattle, a valuable horse 
and all the farming implements, &c. The house- 
hold furniturg was all saved. The fire originated 
in the barn, ‘directly over the tie-up—and was 
doubtless the work of an invendiary. Loss $3,- 
500—insurance $2,000. [Rockland Gazette. 


Fire 1s Goruam. The barn belonging to Mr. 
Henry Broad, of Gorham, was burnt on the morn- 
ing of the 8th inst. The barn contained from 
twelve to fifteen tons of hay, one horse, two cows 
and a calf, sleigh, harnesses, horse-cart, and 
farming utensils. Loss $500; insurance on the 
barn, $125. The fire was doubtless the work of 
an incendiary. [Adv. 
Larce Seizure or Liquors. Some forty bar- 
rels of liquors brought to Bangor by the Boston 
were seized by Marshal Farnham and Constable 
Snow on the arrival of that steamer to-day. It 
was mostly of poor quality, and would be good to 
put outa fire. Some said it was vinegar. 
[Mereury, 12th. 
A Cuirroyman in Stavery. Rev. Thomas 
Strother, a Methodist Clergyman and a Missour! 
slave, belonging to the estate of the deceased 
Luke Whitcomb of St. Louis, is now in our city, 
attending the General Conference of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, having hired his 
time for $10 per month of the estate in whose 
behalf he is to be sold next year if not previously 
redeemed. [N. Y. Tribune. 





(Chicago Democrat. 
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For the Maine Farmer. 
PARRADZO BLUFF, AT KINGFIELD, ME, 


BY NORMA, 





In this bright world of ours, great things and small, 
Mighty and weak, grandeur and gentleness 
Are strangely intermingled; for the rock 
Of sternest mould and most unseemly make, 
Frowning above the precipice, supports 
On its rough bosom earth’s must fragile flower; 
And where the giant mountains proudly taise 
Their time-worn foreheads in the ambient air, 
Neatles the fairy moss. And I have seen, 
In many a wild, uncultivated spot, 
Terror and beauty mingle. Yet have none 
More deeply moved my spirit than thy voice, 
Parradzo Bluff! 

*Tis a fairy spot, 
Where nature’s many varied tones unite 
In sweetest, purest harmony. And once, 
As lingering there in the sofi moonlight, 
I heard their music, and those living tones 
Passed to my soul and left their image there. 
Mountains old and gray, and fringed with forests, 
Shut out the horizon on every side. 
And here Parradzo rises, stern and lone, 
In his own grandeur! rocks arching rocks 
Stupendous; elinging to the massive pile, 
Raise their huge heada, triumphant in the storm, 
‘To show the passer by his littleness, 
Far up the steep ascent the ragged rocks 
Project in threatening attitude. Yet here 
The twin-flower opes its snowy petals, 
Like truth’s simplicity; and its soft leaf 
Trembles with dew-drops in the morning air. 
Then, parted only by the traveller’s path, 
A still, smooth sheet of water waves along 
In quiet beauty, as *twere sacrilege 
To murmur loudly there. 1 love its voice, 
*Tis the soprano in natare’s anthem, 
And thou, Parradze! thou dost form the bass. 
On yonder side, skirting the mountain slope, 
Are woods and tangled thickets; and these all, 
When spring bas clothed the earth in emerald green, 
Smile in the merry suntight; but at eve 
Take deeper shade, and wear a sober face 
When Cynthia mantles all with mellow light. 
And, oh, the evening hour is holy here; 
The breathing star3 look down so lovingly 
On the smooth surface of that silver stream, 
And the dark trees are mirrored far below, 
While the leaf trembles in the zephyr’s breath, 
And bolt Parradzo still more sternly frowns. 
Still frown, Parradzo! yet I love thy name; 
Thou art a noble, an aspiring thing, 
And lookest towards the Heavens. Thou hast taught 
My timid spirit to behold with awe 
The o’erhanging precipice! And to gaze 
Upon the towering crag with fearless eye. 
And thou hast told of the great architect 
Who, on earth’s natal day, fashioned the hills 
And bade the mountains rise. 


Maine Wesleyan Seminary, April, 1852. 








Stary-Caller. 
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From Moore’s Rural New Yorker. 
THE BROTHERS ; 
OR, 
WHICH MADE THE BETTER CHOICE! 


BY EDWARD WEBSTER, ESQ. 


John and James Kent were sons of a poor, 
honest, hard-working man, who was blessed 
with a large family of children, of which the 
two above named boys were the oldest. Spright- 
ly, good looking lads they were, too, with round 
ruddy faces, though somewhat embrowned by ex- 
posure to the rain and sun; and with minds as 
active and healthful, and morally beautiful as 
their bodies were physically. I speak of these 
‘things because I like to begin at the beginning, 
and not because there is anything remarkable in 
the faets themselves ; fur it has generally been 
observed since “the time whereof the memory of 
man runneth not the contrary,’’ that poor, honest, 
hard-working men have large families of children; 
and what is equally as true, they are much more 
likely to be both morally beautiful, and intellect- 
ually superior to the pampered and enervate off- 
spring of wealth and power. Thank God there 
is no copyright for a handsome face, and no pa- 
tent for intellectual pre-eminence. These are 
‘ gifts of a: kind Providence, bestowed indiscrimi- 
nately upon mankind, and are even more likely 
‘to be produced amongst the ‘lower million,”’ 
than the “‘upper ten."’ Many a possessor of for- 
tune I can call to mind, who if I were he, setting 
; paternal affection out of the account, would give 
all his worldly wealth in the exchange between 
“his own weak, imbecile offspring, and the bright, 
active, and sprightly children of such a man as 
old Peter Kent. 
John and James, with their younger brothers 
and sisters® were universally favorites with the 
district school-masters and mistresses. To a 
casual observer they seemed to master almost in- 
tuitively the studies pursued in our common 
schools. This, however, was not the fact; they 
progressed rapidly, but they studied diligently. 
‘Their minds were early disciplined, for they had 
an excellent mother, who in the outset bent the 
twig in the right direction. John's mind was 
naturally more active than James’, and he fre- 
quently distanced the latter in a mutual pursuit ; 
. but James possessed the advantage in a difficult 
“undertaking, of holding out more firmly to the 
end. John was exceedingly anxious to retain the 
good opinion of his acquaintances, and would be 
more likely to inquire what people would think 
of an act than what its intrinsic merit might be ; 
James would act uprightly, let the world say 
‘ what it would. The applause of men would 
‘ move the one to intense action; the econscious- 


ness of performing a meritorious deed, or of 


achieving a mental triumph, would call out all 
* the powers of the other. Nothing passed around 

him unobserved, and nothing was allowed to slip 

which could give him a new idea. He would 

find exquisite pleasure in studying the operations 
\ of a complicated machine. He would follow 
: . fora whole day a party of Engineers, watching 
their evolutions, and if some of them were good 
natured enough to let the inquisitive boy look at 
the target through one of their splendid levels, or 
observe the taking of an angle, with the transit, 
he would be perfeetly happy. The only time he 


ever played truant at school was to see the first 


' locomotive that passed through the town with a 
train of cars, and, although it cost him a flagella- 
tion from the pedagogue, he got an idea of the 
application of steam to locomotion, saw the prac- 
tical working of the wonderful machine, and was 
answered half a dozen civil questions in reference 
to the points and mettle of the demon steed by 
his second groom, to wit, the séoker. 

But time passed on with these boys, as it does 
with all. The golden days of youth rolled by, 
and were swallowed up in the unfathomable 
ocean of the past. John had entered a large dry 
goods store as an errand boy at first, until he fi- 
nally became an expert salesman. James follow- 
ed the bent of his genius likewise, by first carry- 
ing stakes for a corps of engineers, then a chain, 
and finally reached the position of second assist- 
ant with a salary of eight hundred dollars a year. 
One thanksgiving day the young men met, as 
was their wont, with all their brothers and sisters 
under the paternal roof. Humble though it was, 
the old house was a sacred spot to them —hallow- 
ed by all their early recollections, and endeared 
by every tie that binds one to his childhood’s 
home. They occupied on such occasion the 
same chamber and the same bed, for in a home 
like theirs, overflowing with inmates, it was ne- 
cessary to economize the room. 

‘*‘James,”’ said John, one night afier they had 
retired, ‘I will tell you a secret, bnt you must 











say nothing about it at present. I am going to 
be married before long.” 
“So am I,” said James. 


**Well, that is tit for tat, with a witness,”’ an-! 


swered John. 

**T will tell you all about my love affair and 
then you must tell me about yours. Mine is an 
heiress, Jim! an heiress, 1 say! She is worth 
ten thousand dollars in clean cash ! 
beauty, and so accomplished too! She has been 
the reigning belle in B all this winter, and 
has been breaking hearts by the score. 


and wealth, but she has chosen me. 
umph well worth all the labor it has cost me to 
win her, for she is splendidly educated, and 
would do honor to any mansivn. I tell you, Jim, 
my fortune is made.” 

“I am afraid,’’ said his brother, “that you do 
not look upon the matter with sufficient coolness; 
you must calculate - 


“Away with your calculation! Your very 


thoughts are a stereotyped edition of one of 


your mathematical books. I could almost swear 
that I can read sines, co-sines and tangents in the 
lineaments of your face, and that a curve of dou- 
ble curvature is trying to twist its way out every 
time you ope your mouth. I calculate! What 
is the use of calculating when such a prize as 
this turns up? But what sort of a flame is yours, 
Jim? Is she worth as much as mine?” 

“*f trust she is.”” 

“What! ten thousand? Is it cash? 
‘possession of it in her own right?” 

**No; neither.” 

‘Ts it in land, or stocks, or what is it? Is it 
present or prospective! Is her father wealthy, 
or has she a rich uncle who will make her his 
heiress!” 

‘No; none of these things. It was her in- 
trinsic value I spoke of, for she is not the pos- 
sessor of fifty dollars in the world, and has noth- 
ing in expectancy. She is the only daughter of 
a poor widow lady, who occupies a house not 
half so good as this one we were born in, and the 
daughter supports herself by teaching. She un- 
derstands well how to manage the economy of a 
household, is good looking, but not handsome ; 
modest and intelligent, high-minded and pure. 
She is kind and devoted to her mother, and is, I 
trust, as ardently attached to me as I certainly 
am to her.”’ 

“Jim! Lam afraid you are making a fool of 
yourself.”’ 

“I might possibly retort that upon you, John. 
I have studied her character with great care, and 
do not venture blindly. Jam content, at all 
events, to abide the result, and time will deter. 
mine which of us has made the better choice.” 


Has she 


So the brothers talked—not angrily nor in an 
ill spirit—each most sincerely wishing the other 
well, each in full confidence of the wisdom of 
his own choice, and somewhat distrustful of the 
other. John thought James was throwing him- 
self away upon a portionless bride, when he 
might marry a fortune. James believed his elder 
brother was blinded by the eclat of the thing, and 
was selling himself for gold. 


Both the brothers were mairied as they had 
anticipated, and at about the same time; and 
both, with their new brides, came to visit at their 
father’s house. 
pretensions quite equal to her capital. She could 
not do housewerk—not she; it was not taught 
where she was educated. She could play the 
piano most exquisitely, (she said,) but unfortu- 
nately there was none in the house of old Peter 
Kent, and the nearest approach to it, even in 
shape, was a chest of drawers. John was some- 
what pained and mortified at the ignorance his 
new bride displayed of common things. Old 
Peter and his good wife were people of plain, 
sound sense, but knew nothing of high life; and 
consequently were obliged to listen with sealed 
lips to the fine speeches, and unintelligible ha- 
rangues of their new daughter-in-law, fearful to 
reply lest they might say something displeasing 
to her, and anything but happy in her presence. 
They shrewdly suspected, what was really the 
case, that she looked down with a lofty contempt 
upon them, and upon all connected with them 
except herself. She wondered, when discussing 
with James the propriety of ladies studying 
mathematics, how they could ever think of med- 
dling with such Jow stuff as vu/gar fractiuns. 

How different in manner was her sister-in-law, 
Susan Kent. Quiet and unassuming—pleased 
with every effort put forth to gratify her—she 
was ever ready to repay in kind; and, ardent- 
ly attached to her husband, who was every way 


worthy of her love, she was earnestly desirous of 


pleasing and honoring his parents, Well inform- 
ed on all subjects, and really accomplished, she 
entered at once into all their tastes and pursuits, 
and adapted herself so readily to their ways as 
to make them feel at the outset as if they had 
known her for years, and to receive her into their 
hearts as one of their own children. She could 
not play the piano, itis true; but she had a mu- 
sical and well trained voice for the village choir. 
She could not paint nor embroider, but she was a 
fast knitter and an elegant seamstress. She had 
never studied French, o1 Tialian, but she was an 
excellent grammarian in her own vernacular. 
She was well versed in household matters, and 
during her stay at the early home of her husband, 
lent a helping hand to the old lady in her domes- 
tic duties. 

When the time at length arrived for closing 
the visit, the good old people bade their children 


adieu with regret; mingled however, so far as 


the wife of John was concerned, with a feeling 


of relief at her departure, and entertained a se- 


cret opinion, that despite the fortone John had 


married with her, James had made the better 


choice. 


John came into possession of his wife's for- 


inne, and set up business on his own account. Of 


course, in connection with his business, he was 
obliged to keep up a domestic establishment com- 
mensurate to the fortune he had received. Par- 
ties must be given—servants must be hired to su- 


perintend as well as perform the household duties 


—his brilliant wife must dress extravagantly, go 
out frequently, and expend money foolishly. 
John Kent was a good business man, and was 
prosperous in one sense, that is to say, he pur- 
chased judiciously, and sold at a profit; but his 
profits were drawn out of their legitimate chan- 
nels, drop by drop, like the life blood from the 
heart of pitying man, in order to meet the drafis 
made upon them by a fashionable wife. He 
worked in his business like a slave—he was re- 
spected and trusted as an upright man—but he 
was uvhappy in his domestic relations. Two or 
three children were in course of time born to 
them, but Mrs. Keni could not think of degrading 
herself to the drudgery of a nursery, so they 
were entrusted to the care of hired nurses, and 
as might have been expected, died in infancy. If 
at any time her husband attempted to remonstrate 
against her extravagance, he was sure to raise a 
domestic storm; and was reminded of the fact 
that she set him up in business—that the capital 
in the concern was hers, and she had a right to 
a portion of the profits. So, like a good, peace- 
loving spouse, he contented himself by laboring 
on in the hope that good fortune and his own 
ski!] would repair the sad inroads made upon his 
pecuniary means. 

How different was the course adopted by his 
brother James. He rented a small house, fur- 
nished it cheaply but comfortably, and commenc- 


and such a 


She has. 
had a dozen matrimonial offers from men of rank | 
It’s a tri-. 


Mrs. Jolin Kent was a lady of 


ed, with his young and loving wife, the joint pil- 

| grimage of life. He had but five hundred dollars 
jin the world, and his wife had nothing but a few 
domestic articles which she had managed to Jay 
‘by from time to time. He was also obliged to 
purchase an expensive instrument for his profes- 
“sion, half the price of which had to be paid down. 
But they were contented and happy. Prudent 
and earcful—more desirous of internal comfort 
than external show—few men of ample means 
had a pleasanter home than James Kent. For- 
tune did not come upon him in a shower, but was 
distilled gently as the dews of heaven; and he 
coneluded the first year of his married life, by 
‘laying up three hundred dollars of his salary, the 
nucleus of a small fortune. The next year his 
salary was advanced to a thousand dollars, and 
he now felt sure, if life and health were spared 
him, of a competence in a few years. 

*“Susan,’’ he said to his wife, the first winter 
after they were married, ‘I have just received 
my last quarter’s salary. You must have a new 
bonnet and some other winter clothing, and here 
are twenty-five dollars fur you. 

“No, James,” she answered, “I can get along 
without any addition to my wardrobe this winter. 
You have not yet paid the whole bill for your 
theodolite ; settle that first, and we will talk 
about the bonnet afterwards.”’ 

©The instrument was sold me for the balance 

on six months’ time, and another quarter will be- 
come due before that."’ 
“Yes,” replied his wife, “but you may be 
sick, and in that case your salary will stop. Let 
us attend to necessaries befure we think of super- 
fluities.”’ 

**You must not be too parsimonious, Susan. 
Something must be sacrificed for the good opin- 
ion of mankind.” 

**Nothing will secure the good opinion of oth- 
ers more surely than to fulfil all our engagements; 
and pecuniary ones are by no means the least. 
Pay up your debts and [ will engage you shall 
not be ashamed of my personal appearance, even 
with my old bonnet. Mrs. Millinet will trim it 
over, so as to render it no discredit, even toa 
young wife.”’ 

‘Well, you are right in the matter, I have no 
doubt,’’ responded James; ‘there is one thing 
more. I did not see your name on the subscrip- 
tion list for the African Missions. Mrs. Show- 
forth headed the paper with a donation of fifiy 
dollars.”’ 

‘No, I did not think it best to sign anything,” 
said Susan; ‘‘the charity is too remote, and its 
object too uncertain.”’ 

‘**You know I gave you ten dollars last week 
to expend for charitable purposes.”’ 

“Yes: and poor, sick Mrs. Jones, with her 
helpless young family, received a barrel of flour 
and two cords of wood, without even suspecting 
it was paid for by the charity money of James 
Kent.” 

He could say no more; but pressing his young 
wife to his bosom, the tear of unutterable sympa- 
thy and affection glistened in his eyes. 


| 


Five years subsequent to the above incident, a 
pecuniary crisis came vpon the country, which 
prostrated many a business man, and swept away 
in a moment the hard earned accumulation of 
years. ‘Too many of those who had husbanded 
their resources were unable to weather the storm; 
but such men as John Kent, who lived up to the 
full profits of their business, were inevitably 
wrecked. He came home one evening after the 
last hope had been cut off by the failure of a cor- 
respondent who was indebted to him largely, 
jaded in spirit, and with the certain prospect of 
bankruptcy staring him in the face. No pratile 
of innocent childhood met his ear, for his three 
little ones were sleeping in the dust of the grave. 
No cheerful countenance of a wife greeted him 
at the door, fur storm rather than sunshine was 
usually settled upon Mrs. Kent's domestic brow ; 
and she was happy only in a brilliant drawing- 
room, surrounded by a crowd. 

“Mr. Kent,’’ said she, breaking in upon a 
gloomy revety in which he was indulging, ‘I 
want four hundred dollars to purchase a Cash- 
mere shawl. They are all the rage just now, 
and no lady of any pretensions to gentility can do 
without one.” 

‘**Four hundred dollars for a shaw], and at such 
a time as this!’ mattered Kent; ** do vou not 
know it is a time of great financial embarrass- 
ment ??” 

“I know nothing about that, bat I do know 
you had ten thousand dollars of mine to invest in 
your business, and more than once before this you 
have grudged me a portion of it back, even for 
my necessary personal attire.” 

‘*Four hundred dollar shawls, and other things 
to correspond, necessary personal attire! You 
have drawn ont of the business, each year, ten 
per cent. on every dollar you let me have, and 
now you complain of parsimony on my part. 
Look at brother James’ family; his home is a par- 
adise, with a lovely wife and three fine children, 
whilst we are childless! She is contented and 
happy, with everything comfortable around her, 
at one-fifth the expense it costs us to live; and I 
venture to say, she never had an article of dress 
or ornament that cost over thirty dollars in her 
life.” 

*‘She never brought him a cent of money.” 

“No! but she brought him the qualities of a 
true and noble wife, which are far better than 
sterling gold.” 

**I wish you, sir, to distinctly understand, that 
Mrs. James Kent, and all such domestic drudges, 
are no patterns for me!” 

**T understand that too well; I wish to God 
they were! I should not now be the wretched 
bankrupt that I am.”’ 

“A bankrupt?” 

“Yes; a bankrupt beyond hope of redemption! 
—and that is not the worst either. My brother 
James is on my paper for six thousand dollars, and 
I am unable to protect him. It will sweep away 
every dollar he has saved for the past five 
years.”’ 

** And is all my money sunk in the concern al- 
so?’ inquired his wife. 

‘Yes all that the lawcan touch. Fortunately, 
I was considerate enough at the time of marriage, 
to settle on you a jointure of three thousand dol- 
lars, which will save you from want, at least. 
As fur myself, the course is marked out.’’ 

Poor John Kent received no comfort from his 
wife, in the midst of his misfortunes. Bitter re- 
proaches for the loss of her money, and lamenta- 
tions over her own degradation from the high po- 
sition she had held in the world of fashion, were 
her only themes ; and the calamity, which involv- 
ed others also in pecuniary ruin, was utterly dis- 
regarded in every other light. Selfishness, un- 
mitigated selfishness, stood out in such hideous de- 
formity, as to render her repulsive to one who 
should be, and who generally is, the last to see a 
woman's faults—namely, herhusband. The fail- 
ure, however, could not be averted, and John 
Kent became a bankrupt. 


When the news of his brother's failure first 
came to James, and he learned too truly that it 
would involve him also, he went home to his fam- 
ily heavier in heart than he had ever felt before. 
His wife was not long in learning the cause of his 
dejection. 

‘Will it take all, James?”’ she inquired. 
“Yes, every dollar. John has made a general 
assignment four the benefit of all his creditors alike. 
He is to honorable to protect one at the expense 
of another, but his assets, all told, will only pay 














about fifty per cent, of his liabilities. Iam on his 
paper for six thousand dollars, and consequently 
will have three thousand of it to pay, which Lean 
do by calling in all my funds. It will distress 
some men to whom I have lent money, but ne- 
cessity knows no law. Iam glad however, that 
although it will trauble some of them to raise it in 
such atime as this, they can doso without ruin to 
themselves. We shall be able to save our house- 
hold stuff, and my instruments ; so let it go. 1 
can earn three thousand dollars more in the same 
way Learned that, and in less time. I would not 
mind it, dear Sue, if it did not render you and our 
children beggars.” 

“Oh! do not say so James,” exclaimed his 
wife. ‘We are rich—rich in health, rich in each 
other's love, and rich in our children. Let us 
rather be thankful for what we have left us, than 
Jament over what wehave lost. Pay up if possi- 
ble, and we will then wipe off the slate and com- 
mence again; we know how now better than we 
did before, and jtis far better for us that this mis- 
fortune came upon us now, than Jater in hfe. 
We are not su poor as you imagine, either,’’ she 
added archly, ‘*unless things have changed sadly 
within the five years of our married life. Did 
you not tell John you was going to marry a girl 
worth fen thousand dollars, and am J worth Jess 
now?” 

‘*More! a thousand times more !"’ cried James; 
**1 did not know theo, although I thought I did, 
the priceless value of the treasure I was winning. 
We will commence again, cheerful and stout- 
hearted, for | feel myself prepared for anything 
when I have such a wife as you to cheer me on.”’ 

And he did begin again; turned out the whole 
of the three thousand dollars he had earned as an 
engineer, to John’s creditors, and then, immersing 
himself in boots of unconscionable length, as en- 
gineers usually do, he shouldered his tripod once 
more, and took up his march along the line of the 
new canal, ‘Three years subsequent found him 
again the possessor of nearly the same sum he had 
lust, well invested and liable to no contingencies. 

Poor John! his peace was destroyed by the 
complainings of a heartless, discontented and un- 
happy wife; and securing her in the possession of 
her jointure, he left his native State for the Pacific 
shores, never to return. He reached California 
in the midst of the gold exeitement, secured and 
shipped to the care of his brother James, enough 
gold dust to pay up every dollar of his indebted- 
ness, and also to refund to his wife the whole sum 
of money he had received from her. Broken in 
constitution, by the privations and hardships en- 
countered in the mines, he embarked for home in 
the steamship Golden Gate, but died ou the pass- 
age, and was buried at sea. Peace to his ashes! 
He retrieved his character as an honorable man, 
and was sincerely lamented by his friends at home. 
His wife still lives,—a heartless woman of fashion, 
courted fur her wealth and hated for everything 
besides. 

James Kent, with his excellent wife and family, 
is esteemed and honored ; and as a shade of sad- 
ness sometimes stexls over his countenance, and a 
tear dims his eye when he calls to mind the mis- 
fortunes of a brother he so dearly loved, the wife 
of his bosom kisses the dew-drop from his cheek, 
settling the question in this, as in every other ac- 
tion of her life. Which of the two made the bet- 
ter choice ? 


For the Maine Farmer. 


A VISIT TO GLENW90D VALLEY. 


fretful, she kept him riding most of the time day 
and night, afier help. Then there is Mrs. Farus- 
worth, who prides herself in wearing the best 
satin bonnet of any one in the place. She pre- 
tends to associate in the most refined society, and 
would not be seen reading the popular novels of 
the day, nor can she perform the most simple 
composition in music, (casting her eye on the 
inusical jnstrument in the corner.) And then 
again, there is Mrs. Adams and Mrs. Stuart, 
who were brought up, itis said, in good families, 
and are called respectable women by all who 
dow’t know anything about them ; but ] must say, 
they are the greenest women 1 ever saw—don't 
you think se, husband ?”’ 

“Well, my dear, I think you should be ecau- 
tious, and not say too much; as the old saying 
inay be true—‘the least said is the soonest mend- 
ed.’ 

‘Well, they called to see me, the other day, 
and I gave them such a hint J don't believe they 
will darken my doors again. We had the priv- 
ilege of moving in aristocratic circles, previous 
to our residence in this place; and they don't 
wish to associate with us because we think our- 
selves above them, I suppose.”’ 

‘ow do you sell your Bibles, Mr. Raymond!” 
inquired Mr. Studley. 

‘The subscription price is eight dollars—would 
you like to subscribe, Mr. Studley?” 

“I think not, sir. ‘The price is moderate, but 
[have been unfortunate. My wife has just re- 
covered from a protracted illness, and I think I 
will not subscribe.” 

**You have one Bible, you know, Mr. Studley, 
and if you should buy that, I shall not have time 
to read it until I finish the new novel you pur- 
chased the other day,”’ said Mrs. Studley. 

“Good evening, Mr. Studley.’’ 

**Good evening, sir.”’ 

I then passed on to the more thickly settled 
part of the village, and called on my worthy 
friend, Mr. Sanders, for the porpose of obtaining 
lodgings forthe night. He received me very 
kindly, but was under an engagement, and obliged 
to leave for the evening. I was, however, very 
agreeably entertained by the members of the fam- 
ily during his absence. 1 was expecting to have 
the character of the whole village described, and 
a long catalogue of crimes revealed. But as my 
associates seemed cautious of speaking of the 
faults of their neighbors, I hada curiosity to know 
something farther of their general character, and 
with what success I should meet. I found Mrs. 
Sanders to be a lady of intelligence, unassuming 
in her manners, and capable of giving me all the 
information I desired in reference to the business 
in which I was engaged. 

On the Sabbath I attended church, and was 
disappointed to see so large and respectable an 
audience. The singing was excellent, in which 
Mrs. Farnsworth tock an active part. After 
meeting I was invited home with Mr. and Mrs. 
Farnsworth. They were strangers to me, but 
spared no pains tomake my stay with them 
pleasant and agreeable. 
that rural village, during which time I visited 
nearly all the families in the place, and, witha 
single exception, found them ready and willing 
to do all fur me that could be desired. I found 
many pleasant acquaintances there, and their 
kindness and urbanity I hope ever to remember. 
It was on a clear winter morning, I left this re- 
tired spot which nature has so highly favored, 
As I arrived at the summit of the hill, I turned 





A few months since, I Jeft this quiet city—the 
metropolis of Maine—for a town in the northern 
and western part of the State. I journeyed for 
several days among the mountains of Oxford. 
Winter had already thrown her snowy mantle 
upon the earth, and its rude winds had reft the 


forest of its beauty and its pride. The brooks! 


and rivalets, that murmured along the valleys to 
refresh and cheer the weary traveler as he jour- 
neys for pleasure or amusement, were held in icy 
chains. I was obliged to depend mostly upon 
the benevolence of those worthy farmers, who 
were ever willing freely to admit me to the hos- 
pitalities of their own mountain homes. Leaving 


to cast one more look upon those quiet dweilings 
which with reluctance I had been obliged to leave. 
I have visited many thriving towns and villages 


| during my journey, but for the benevolence of its 


inhabitants, their kindness to Strangers, their Jib- 
erality in aid of a great and moral enterprise, and 
the union and friendship existing among them- 
selves, I shall ever cherish with peculiar interest 
the memory of Glenwood Valley. 

At the next village, afew miles distant, I 
called ata public house, where I found a very 
gentlemanly landlord, over whose head some sixty 
years had passed—social and apparently free in 
his conversation, and feeling some interest in the 
welfare of my friends at Glenwood Valley, I took 





the banks of the Androscoggin, I journied east- 
ward, with the intention of spending a few days 
at the home of my childhood, near the celebrated | 
Webb’s Lake. As I arrived at the humble oat 
tage, where I spent my boyhood days, I found it 
occupied by strangers. I enquired for those who | 
were the friends of my youth, but few were to 
be found. Many had removed to distant States, 
and the countenances of those who remained I 
could not recognize. Passing the bold and ma- 
jestic Blue Mountain—inferior to none in the 
State for grandeur and sublimity—I came toa 
neat and thriving village upon the banks of the 
Sandy River. I enquired for the stage that was 
to carry me to Glenwood Valley, a few miles! 
distant, where I proposed to spend the Sabbath. | 
I learned to my disappointment that it left in the 
morning. As it was nearly noon, I accepted an 
invitation to dine with a friend whom I met in 
the streets, and then renewed my journey on 
foot. 

The sun’s last rays were fading from the west- 
ern horizon as my eye first caught sight of the 
tower upon the Church in Glenwood Valley. 
Before entering the village, I espied a small, neat 
cottage by the way-side, so elevated as to com- 
mand a beautiful prospect of the valley and lake 
below. It was apparently oceupied by an indus- 
trious and prudent farmer. As] entered the yard, 
I cast a glance about me, but could discern nothing 
which indicated a proud or aristocratic feeling 
within. I tapped gently at the door, which was 
directly opened by a tall, slender, but well-formed 
young man with black hair, well dressed, and 
affable in his address, A thought flashed across 
my mind for a moment, that perhaps I had mis- 
taken the occupation of the inmates, as his first 
appearance indicated that he was a gentleman of 
some profession,—perhaps a clergyman. A sec- 
ond thought, however, banished this idea, as 1] 
discovered an enormous moustache. I introduced 
myself as Mr. Raymond, Agent for the sale of 
the Domestic Family Bible. I was invited to 
walk in, and conducted to a small room, neatly 
furnished with a splendid mirror, sofa, centre- 
table, on which set a beautiful solar lamp, and in 
one corner stood a musical instrument, on which 
lay a few sheets of the latest publications of music. 

“Mr. Raymond, shall 1 introduce you to Mrs. 
Stadley, my wife?” 

Sitting on the sofa was a young lady, appa- 
rently of some twenty-two or twenty-three years, 
whose countenance indicated anything but a cheer- 
ful and contented disposition. 

“Will you be seated,”’ says Mr. Studley.— 
‘‘Tlow far are you traveling?” , 

‘*Well, sir,’ I replied, ‘I am going to Glen- 
wood Valley—having been referred to certain 
gentlemen there who will probably aid me in this 
enterprise.”’ 

““Glenwood Valley!’ said Mr. Studley—“‘the 
last place I should think of visiting to dispose of 
Bibles ;”’ giving a sly look to Mrs. Studley. 

“Yes,”’ said Mrs. Studley, ‘I should say the 
last place in this world. They have enough todo 
in trumpeting about the faults of their neighbors, 
without reading their Bibles.”’ 

‘“‘Hlush, my dear,’’ said Mr. Stodley, ‘we 
should not express ourselves too freely to stran- 
gers.” 

“I don’t care,”’ said Mrs. Studley, ‘‘strangers 
or not. You know there is Mrs. Hanscomb who 
has had more domestics in her family for the last 
few months than all the town beside—I actually 


; farther than this, sir—I think her neighbors are 


occasion to inquire if he was acquainted with 
Mr. Studley. 

“‘Mr. Studley,” said he, ‘‘the shoemaker at 
Glenwood Valley, is a relative of mine.”’ 

I told him my business led me to call on him, a 
few evenings since ; and, from some conversation 
with his lady, I must confess I was half inclined 
to believe her neighbors were not so agreeable as 
she could wish. 

‘Fudge !”’ said the man of the travelers’ home, 
‘did she give you a history of herself?” 

**No, sir,’’ said I in reply ; ‘‘is there anything 
of interest in her history!” 

*“T should not care to say much about that, 


as good, to say the least, as herself."’ 

Here may be a reason, perhaps, for her dis- 
liking her neighbors, as she formerly ranked 
among the ‘‘ codfish aristocracy ’’ of an eastern 
city. She had been confined a long time by sick- 
ness, and perhaps become a little peevish, as the 
saying is. But afier an unsuccessful attempt on 
the part of her physician to restore her health, 
which can be no better described than by the 
following lines selected from a certain author :— 
She recovered— 

“Quite sick in her bed, Thalia was laid, 

A ‘sentimental puke’ had quite kilied the sweet maid, 

Her bright eyes lost all of their fire; 

When a regular doctor, one by name, 

Found out her disease as soon as he came, 

And made her (forever "twill crown all his fame) 

As healthy as one can desire.” 

I was unable to draw from mine host a history 
of Mr. Studley and lady,—* But,” said he, 
‘should you have occasion to travel this way 
again, I may be induced to satisfy your curiosity.”’ 

Afier settling my bill, I bade my worthy friend 
‘“‘Good morning,’’ and departed on my journey. 
I have not had occasion to travel through Glen- 
wood Valley since, having supplied nearly every 
family with a beautiful Bible, which I trust is 
read by all, both old and young, and held asa 
sacred treasure. I learn, however, that Mr. 
Studley and lady have removed to a distant city, 
and that peace, quietness and harmony universally 
prevail through Glenwood Valley. 








Upon coming into the office the other day, says 
an exchange, we asked the ‘‘devil’’ his rule for 
punctuation. Said he, ‘I set up as long as 1 can 
hold my breath, then I puta comma; when I 
gape, insert a semi-colon; when I sneeze, a colon, 
and when I want another chew of tobacco, I 
insert a period.” 





A contemporary says—‘*The women ought to 
make a pledge not to kiss a man who uses tobac- 
co, and it would soon break up the practice. A 
friend of ours says they ought also to pledge 
themselves to kiss every man that don’t use it, 
and we go for that too.”’ Ditto for us if they are 
pretty. [Middlesex Prototype. 





Hat Wantep. ‘Please, Mr. Smith, pappy 
wants to know if you won’t lend him the model 
of your hat?’ ‘Certingly, my son; what for!’ 
‘‘He wants to make a scare-crow to keep the 


corn out of our turkey-buzzards.”” Exit youth, 
followed by Smith and a new axe-handle. 








A genius in Troy has invented a stove that 
saves three-quarters of the wood, while the ashes 
it makes pay for the remainder. 


I spent several days in | 


AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 





Between Augusta, Hatiowcll and Bosten, 


} grnnonty Line of Packets will ran be. 
tween Augusta, Hallowell and Loston, 
the ensuing scnson, as follows; 
One of the following Vesscls will leave 
PLAGG’S WHARP, AUGUSTA, and the 
JOG on North Side of LONG WIARP, BOSTON, every 
FATURDAY, daring the present season, 
Bchooner GAZELLE, T. R. Poon, Master. 

. ODD FELLOW, 8S. Beara, 7 
ROCHESTER, J. Rowse, ” 
YUCATAN, SB GAaRLanD, 

i These Vessels will take steam up and down the river, 
When necessary. 
Reter to J. Henee & Co. J.D. Pierer, J. McArtuur, 
and A. A. Birrvuss. 


“ 


BLANDING & DYER, Agents. 
Augusta, Mareh, 1652. 0 


TS BOOK CANVASSERS 
IN THE SEVERAL STATES, 
GREAT BOOK FOR AGENTS, to whom the sole 
right of sale is given. Magnificent work of History 
A whole Library in itsell: Cost 811,000—1207 
Maps—700 Bi cravings. Now ready and for sale by sab 
scriptions, a Hlistery ef All Nationa, from the earliest 
period to the present time; or Universal History and 
Biography combined, in which the History of every Na- 

tien, ancieat and moderna is separately given. : 

BY S.C, GOODRICH, 


Consul to Paris, and Author ef several works of History, 


" “pay 
mei nes,” ete. 


4 


pages—7t 


Peter Parley’s 
It coutains 1207 pages, royal octave, and is lustrated 

by 70 naps and 760 engravings; bound in Turkey morocco 

pa : : 

Tie work will not be offered for sale in Bookstores, but 


will be sold by canvassing Agents in « Very conuty in the! 


Several States, to whom 


the exclusive right is given by 
the publishers, 


luvatiable price in 1 vol., 86; iu 2 vuls., 


Por farther varticnlars of this agency apply to the sub- 
scribers. As this work is 
the earliest 
Rous, Will 
Bs. 


applicants, if competent and responsible per- 

eveive tie hiest desirable territory for canvass 

Address DERBY & MILLER, 

le Proprietors, Auburn, N.Y. 
P. Applicants in the South-Western States will 

Please address Hb. V Denby, & Co., General Agents, 

Cincinnati, Ohio, 6wi7 


8s 


8. 


HENRY WATERMAN’S 
PATENT HAMMERED SAWS. 


YUE subscriber would cull the attention of dealers, and 
others, to this superior article. By his patent process 
of hamuering, the saw is more theronghly tempered Unaw 
itcan be by any other method, It is well known to ma- 
Chibist» that the surface of tempered steel Is its hardest 
part. Where suws are tempered according to the usual 
method, and hammered by haud, it is necessary to polish 
them, thereby grinding off the most serviceable part of the 
suW. These saws are net polished, and only require a tri- 
al to be appreciated. They have alrendy been put to the 
severest test in some of the largest Saw Mills in this vicin- 
ity, and proueuneced anequuled We are now prepared te 
execute orders for all sizes of Mill, Pit and Cireular Saws 
BURR, WATERMAN & CO 
No. 114 South street, New York City. 


SOLDIERS OF 1812---ATTENTION ! 


OU can get the full value of 
RANTS, by having them located in the 
rome responsiMe A This you can do by applying 
Dr. B. COTTLE, | , Mhanois. 7 
On this subject, by letter or otherwise, tree of cost, by ap 
plsing us above. 
Rerexence—Editor of the Maine Farmer. 
Lb. COTTLE. 
610 


3m12 


West by 


Albany, D1., Mareh, 1852. 


AT OTICE is 
5 been duly appointed Executor of the hist pwill anc 
testament of ASA SMILEY, late of Sidney, in the 
county of Keanebee, deceased, testate, and has undertake: 


that trast by giving bond as the law directs: All persons, 


theretore, having demands aguinst the estate of said de 
censed are desired to exhibit the same for settlement 
and allindebted to said estate are requested te make iim 
mediate payment to LOVOLPHUS D. SMILEY. 
April 26, 1552. i9 


‘MOORE'S ESSENCE OF LIFE 


TheGreat Remedy for Coughs, Cold«, W hoop= 


ing Cough, and Bewel Comptiaints. 


4 pe WHOOPING COUGH can be cured in a week, if 


L tuhen at the commencement of the disease. 
aids die annually whe ni 
colds at the beginning. 
MOORE’S Ess 
Witness the g 
Years In vour ow viemity, 


riut be 
This can be done 
ENCE OF LIFE, 


This is no humbng. 


te these alllicted with the 


Whooping Cough and Bowel Complaints. Ttis sare te | U 
eu lf the reader has a child afllicred 
with the Whooping Cough, ict him ebtain one bottle and 
fry it, and Dit proves satisfactory, obtain another, perse- | 


cure H taken in sc 


isc. 


vering in its nse mutil a cure is effected. 
being satistiod,. 

sure in the cure. 
can be so easily effected? Why will youlet your children 
die, When a remedy can be obtained so ensilv? Look out 
aud get the gennine, prepared by F. EL WAYWARD, Had- 
ley, Mass., aud sold by EBEN FULLER, CUSHING & 
BLACK, Augusta; Thomas | Tussalborea’; Joseph B. 
Jiall, Presque Isle; and by Droggisis iu nearly every town 
in Maine. : “Sul 


You cannot help 


rye, V 


ESTABLISHED IN 1808! 

Erealth & Strength. Pure Blood & Long Life. 
Dr. §. 0. Richardson's Sherry Wine Bitters, 
A Most Agrevatle avd tufallibte Remedy. 
Always Successtul. 


-FLAGG’S LINE OF PACKETs, | 


destined to have a large sale, | 


your LAND WAR- 


Any information given 


hereby given, that the subscriber has 


Thous- : entre, 
saved if they cheekedthemr | Se 
by the use of 


God titt it has accomplished the post few 


For Common Colds and Coughs it is as | 
n . . 
vow whys will vou suffer, when a cure | 


OIL CLOTH CARPET 


FOR SALE. 


FACTORY 


4 er subscribers being desirous of making «a chanee oy 
their business, wish te dispose of their Carpet Mann 
factory, Said Factory is in good Repair, and wearly 4 
It is loruted 2) miles from the Depot in READE 
“el 7) miles from Hallowell aud Augusta, on the eonnty 
roul lexding from suid Depot to Hallowell and Auge 
Sean we Hing House, with any quantity of Land, fom 
~ eres, will be sobl with said Factory, if desires 
A long credit may be had if wanted. Any one Wirhing to 
Chetwe the manntecmre of Gil Cloth ¢ urpeting, wil 
find this o rare « prerioeity to de sa, 
I a awe cannot be etter dla lease of anid Property tor 
a terme Of years, con be had by enlling 


uw 
LD, 


On the subscribers, 
& 4. A. SANBORN 


lowe 


dan. 19,1 


FARMERS’ COMPANY. _ 
TNI rED STATES | or — Rane K COMPANY, 


Policies issued ter a term of years With 


East Readtcid 


4 Springs & 100.000 
Surpins, BY ocd 
He jrubility to assessinents 

AGENTS WANTED in Maine and New Hamp.) 
Apply toe STEPHEN HAWES, General a ven: 
Augusta, Me , April 5, 1652. 13 


MORSE'S 

Compound Syrup of Yellow Dock Root, 

Wwé feel prompted by every principle of humanity ¢ 
make known to the public the wonderful eficn 

this exireordinury preparation 
lieved of a great amount of 
by the use of it, 
medicine 


y ot 
Thousands have be G. 
suffering, and many lives «ove 
It is acknowledged by the best Judges of 
tu be the most elegant, scientific and #n! 
preparation now in usc,andisa Depurative Remee 
dy, tehlom ifever equalled. It stands unrivalled tort 
cure of Erysipelas, Salt Rheum, Canker, Serofula, wn 
jth Various diseases arising froman Impure State of 





the Blood. Alvo, ali KILIOUS COMPLAINTS, 

is used with anpreeedented success in all cases of Fema'¢ 

Weakness, and General Debility, strengthening the 

weakened body ,» diving tone te the various orgaus, and hy 

vigeorating the entire system,and also for the cure of the 

Liver Complaint, Catarrh, Dyspepsy, Mend- 
ache, Dizziuces, Conghs, Ac. 

Those afllicted with Chronic Diseases of whatever form 
will flad this medicine not only pleasant to the taste, bur 
a CERTAIN CURE, it it be within the power of rer 
agents to affect their diseases , 

It is composed of medicines so happily combined as to 
tend directly to give tone to the stomach and bowels, e. 
cite to healthy action the Liver and the whole Glandal 
System, allay Nervous Trritehility., and promote the tree 

| action of the Lungs, thus rendering it’ xpplicat 
| diseases of an Chronie Nature. Itis purely vegetable, avd 
may be aeed in all climates avd at all seasons of the ve 

Prepared only by C. MORSE & CO.,at 1602 Fount 
street, Providence, R.1., and sold by Hoover 
the United States, Canada, &c. Por sale (n Augusta hy 
DitLincnam & Titcomn, No. 1, Union Block,—who wre 
appeinted Wholesale and retail agents for Kennebee, Sor 
erset and Franklia Counties, Joseph B. Hall, Ager 
Lyndon, Aroostook county. li 


Matthewson’s Patent Weather Strips, 
For Doors and French Windows. 
: } subscriber having purchased the exclusive 4 
the above named Patent, ter the county of 
and town of Richmond, in Lincoln com ty, is ne t 
| ed to Hil all orders sent to hin by mail or othe Wine 
has a large supply of good Strips on hand. 
N. B. All that infringe on Pa 
denlt with according to law 
Patented November, }s47. 
} Kast Winthrop, Maren Su, 1852. 


tilal 


le to 


thousands : 


KRemiches 


é thi ioLt Midst expect te 
D. CARGILI 
bint 
25 cents only. 
(PAULDING'’S Highest Pr ninm Resemary ay 
WwW Oil, or Cytherian Hair Ou, or Wash ior 
| Restoring, B@ibellisting and Cleansi c THE 
) | Virtues of Rosemary and Castor Ol are too 
require ev Only 75 « 
beat box. Thic celebrated art 
at Wholesale wud retail, by 
April 27th, 1852, . 
Qos LDERK BRACES, for persons with rour 
b) ders, co i 
dren whe 


Trial Botiles 
d Cas 


bin vy 
HAIR lie 
well known! 


* te for a large 
icle is seid by appormtivent, 


CUBLING & BLACK 


! 
j 

1 

b] t) 

“ ve erently I 


’ tracted chest, ¢ 


we inthe kh 


Of sent ‘ il 
af bit of stooping 
All sizes, tor 
DILLING! 


both sexes, for s y 
1AM & TITCOMB 
FARM FOR SALE. 
i. FARM formerly owned ay 
> cupied by DANIEL WILPRUR, 
> in the town of BIDNEY, 
Containing bout pe 


Jit., 
ittaied wer 


lene, well wooded tered, With al 


tocheice trait, aud buildings thereon, will 
great bargain if appheation is me 
formerly vielded about 40 or 50 tons of 
of the best stock Farnis in the county, 

m will be 


att 


Ven 10 ay person a 
hina Village, by mail or otherwise. | 
be given to a part of the purchase money 


Chinn, April 4, 1852. iu THOS. B. LINCOLN 


---s @OLGASSIAN AMBRA. 


A Keal Hair Preservative. 
REPARED BY A. KITCHEN, BOSTON, 
Preservative has been used with dist 
by thousands in New England tor upwards 
years, and stands unrivalled as a preventive against by 
ness and Gray Hair. Tt removes Dandewtf, 
from falling off, protects the hair against 
premature decay, gives a sot und 
Without being greasy. 

Solid Wholesale by A. M. BECK & CO., No, 257 
ington St., Boston, to whom all orders should be «ey 

Bold in Augusta by DILLINGHAM & TITCOME 
by Druggisis generally. Jus. Dinsmore & Son, Agent 
Skowhegan. | 


dreselug 


This Mair 
inguished success 


OL Site 
ACe|MS ve 


all disenn¢ 


EOeey Wp! 


HESE BITTERS possess « wonderfal snperiority over | WASHING MADE PLEASANT AND EASY, 


all other Medicines, because they restore to sound 
health, impart tone, viger and elasticity to the whole sys- 
fem—a power never known in any other Medicine. They 
have cured more than two hnandred thousand cases, aud 








, Agents are particularly requested to mention in their or- 








pitied her husband. She was so peevish and 


Deride not the unfortunate. 


have become, throughout the country, astandard Medicine. 
The secret of their great success lies in their curing the 
sick, not by palliating the symptoms, but by removing the 
cause itself. They cleanse, warn and strengthen the 
stomach and bowels, and purify the blood—possessing 


twelve times more pewer than the best Spanish Sursapn- | 


rilla. They are quicker in their effect, more wholesome 
to use, nud more lasting in their influence. 

They are not an “Empyrical Medicine,” but the prep- 
aration of a Regular Practicing Physician, who has 
made the study of Medicine his profession. 

They ure composed of Roots and Herbs, which possess 


the power to restore health, aud strengthen the constitu- 
tion. 


They have been used with unfailing success for forty 
years. 


They may be taken at any time, without restriction in 


diet or hindrance in business; while in every stage of ex- 
istence and every scale of being they possess the curious 
power of resisting the effect of sudden changes of utmos- 
phere, and thus obviate a malhtiplicity of evils connected 
with our variable and uncertain climate. 

They differ from the mujority of Medicines in the fact 
that the more they are known the more they are approved 
of, and those who use them always preserve health, pre- 
vent disorder, and attain a cheerful and pleasant old age. 

Particular Notice. 

All Orders addressed to 8. O, RICHARDSON, M. D., 
19 dianover street, BOSTON, with such refvrences as 
may be deemed proper, will be punctually attended to. 


ders, the most safe, speedy and economical route of for- | 
warding their packages. 

Prepared by me, at SOUTIT READING, MASS., and 
sold wholesale and retail at my office, 19 Hanover 
street, and by Agents, Merchants, Traders, Droggists, 


By the use of 
| Boston Chemical Washing Powder! 
MPYHIS Powder, prepared by a practical Chemist, is a su- 
perior article fur washing ctothes. The process of 
| Wsing ix simple and easy, and cleauses without injury to 
| the finest fabric. 

Directions on each package of the powder, which, if 

followed, will give, ufter 4 tair trian), satiefetion, 

Sold Wholesale by A.M. BECK & CO., (late A. Kitchen 
| & Cu .) No. 257 W ushington St., Bosion, General Agents 
| for the United States. Retuiled by Grocers gener 

throughout the country. 
| Soldin Augusta by DILLINGHAM & TITCOMB. Jas 
| Dinsmore & Son, Skowhegan, Proprietors’ Agents, 16-43 


| CYTHEREAN CREAM FOR LADIES’ USE 


HI18 delicate and fragrant CREAM is free from al! im- 

pure or irritating properties. It softens wad re) 

| the beauty of the skin—removes all impurities, and js iu- 
valuable to be used while bathing. 

The PANARISTON SHAVING CREAM is prepared 
| expressly for the tenderest skins. Itis the best So up ever 
| made, and is se attested by all who use it. 

A.M. BECK & UO., Proprictors, (ure A. Kitchen 4 
| Co.,) No. 257 Washington Street, Boston, Importers ai 


ives 


| Manufatorers of Ladies’ and Geutlemen’s Hair Wok 


whom all orders should be sent. 
Sold in Augusta by Dillingham & Titeomb. 


At Sko 
hegan by James Dinsmore & Bon, Agents. 


I-4 


MUTUAL BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 
OF NEW ENGLAND, 
Organized March 1, 1851, to aid Emizration to Califo 
nia. 


HIS Association organized to enuble persons with lin- 
ited means, for a small sum, to receive a first class 
pussage to the “Gold Regions,” knowing that many of the 
most enterprising of New Eugland not having the means 
to pay the high price charged for passuges, but stil! have 





Apothecaries, and Dealers in Medicine, throughout the 
United States. 
75 cents per bottie; 50 cents per Package. 
AGENTS.—DitLincuam & Titcomns, Exen Feuer, 
and Cusuine & BLAck, Angusta. 


THE MIRACULOUS MEDICINE, 
WATTS’ NERVOUS ANTIDOTE, 
And Grand Restorative, 

The Medical Wonder of the Age, being the greatest 
discovery ever made in Medical Science. 

S itis proved in every instance to be a SPECIFIC 

REMEDY, for all heretofore deemed incurable dis- 
eases, viz: —Apoplexy, Palsy, Neuralgia, Imbecility, Pur- 
alysia, Hydrophobia, Tie Dolourenx, heumatism, St. 
Vitus’ Dance, Lock-Jaw, Nervous Twitchings, Delirium 
Tremers, Convulsions, Cholera, Vertigo, Anafhrodisia, 
Epilepsy, Spasms, Cramps, Gout. 


Will restore Manhood to its Pristine Vigor, even after | 


yeurs of prostration, and the ouly known and certain cure 
for low spirits and mental debility. &1 per bottlh—s9 
adozen. Office 410 Greenwich Street, New York. 

JAMES DINSMORE & SON, General Agents for Maine, 
to whom all orders should be addressed. 

AGENTS.—DiLLincuam & Titcome, Augusta; C. P 
Fessenden, Rockland; G. 1. Robinson, Thomaston; W. 0. 
Poor, Belfast; W. P. Burrell, Searsport; Josiah Narmon* 
Unity; O. W. & N. Washburn, China; 1. H. Low & Co 
Waterville; Dow & Nye, Kendall's Mills; Stanley & Braa® 
ford, Winuuop; Rowe & Reynolds and Young & Co. 
Lewiston Falls; John G. Thompson, South Berwick; P- 
Morse, South Paris; J. W. Perkins, Farmington; A. s 
French, Dexter; J. W. Hoyt, Phillips; Joseph B. Hall® 
Lyndon, Aroostook county; and by dealers in medicine 
generally. 

July 21, 1851. 


FARM FOR SALE. 


Ee HE FARM formerly owned and occupied by 
Gi: David Rollins, deceased, situate in the town 
wa of UNION, on the West side of 8t. George's 


River, and 14 miles South of Union Common, containing 
116 acres of goed land, well watered, and about equally 
divided into mowing, pasturage and wood-land, with a 
large orchard ef choice fruit. Said Farm cut, the past 
searon, 30 tons of English hay. The House is commodi- 
ous, and connected with which isa Porch, Wood-house 
and Curriage-house, all in good repair. Also two guod 
Barns. For further particaiars, inquire of the subscriber 
near the premises. WM. G. HAWES. 
Union, April 10, 1852. 8wl7 
CALF SKINS WANTED. 
AVIS & MULLIKEN will pay CASH and the highest 
price for CALF SKINS, at their store one dovs 
North of the Post Office, Augusta. 2 


FOR SALE OR TO LET. 


Possession given on the First of April, 1852 
TAVERN STAND, situated at West Sidney Corner 
A (formerly called the Tilsen Stand.) about six miles 
from Augusta, having good buildings, a large stable and 
ten acres of good land, with an orchard, Said stand is on 
the stage roads leading from Angee oe “ec aud 
Sandy River towns, viz: Anson and New Sharon. 
For farther particulars, inquire of WALTER W. PHIL- 
BRICK, or of JOHN DORR, Augusta. 3w13 


ALE OF REAL ESTATE. 


ibers offer for sule the Hlomestead Farm ot 
rol ae jUDGE KINGSBERY; also several other 
Farms, together with a large quantity of W ild ot po 
ble for settling; a Honse aud Out-buildings occupied as a 
Hotel; « Grist Mill and Saw Mill with @ good water pow- 
er, Store, &c. The above Property (situated in the town 
of Kingsbery, Piscataquis county) will be sold in lots to 
suit purchasers and at such prices as to offer great induce 
ments to any who may wish to purchase tor their own 
use or for speculation. Baquive = ey ne 
5 au er, or of the subscribe 
1 at Gardiner, or of at ON HANDLEY, 
: JOHN GLIDDEN, 
Damariscotta, October 15th, 1851. 42f 
DAVIS & MULLIKEN, 
ESPECTFULLY give notice that they will devate 
particular attention to the Disposal of alt kinds 
of Property, both at AUCTION aud PRIVATE BALE. 
Also, OUT DUOR SALES of any description, for « mod- 
erate compensation. Augusta, Jan. 1, 1852. 


30 














the desire for the same chance to apply their energies and 
lubor with others, who may have more capital. To such 
of the commanity, the Association would respectfully in- 


| Vite attention to the following, viz:— 


6m11 | 


The subscriptions to the M. B. A. of N. E. for emigra 
tion to California, will be Five Dollars, for which, each 
subscriber will receive a work, now in presa, containing 
the history of the State, the mines, resources, &c., &c,, « 
work of interest and value tor ite true and faithtul descrip 
tion of the Gold Land, to which all persons look with ja- 

| teresting emotions, 
The Association will be limited to five thoasand mem 
bers in the New Englund Stutes, amongst which members 
| will be distributed one hundred first Class passage tickets 
in A J ships to Calilurnia, with spacious accommodation 
vod giving that number a first class passage to the Gold 
Regions with every facility that can be offered. By this 
method the Association will send out from its subscribers 
ove hundred to California, with the best comforts tor the 
voyage. As it is confidently expected that the list will h« 
closed on the first of May, all persens whe wish to se 
| scribe will please apply to the Agent of the Associations 
A passage ticket will be good fur three months trom th 
date of issue, and transferable. The subscribers will be 
publicly notified through agents, of the distribution of pa 
sage tickets, which will be forwarded to agents with ie 
eesury information. 

Office of the Association, No. 2 Broad street, corner o 
State street, Boston. 

Persons wishing to subscribe for shares at the Bosioa 
oftice, will please address, postpaid, to the Secretary 

2m13 JAS. WOODMAN, See.) 


NOTICE. 
HE NOTES and ACCOUNTS of JONA. PEIRCE, 
have been lett at the Ofice of BRADBURY & MOR- 
RILL, for Collection. If paid within 30 days, they wi) 
be settled without cost. 19 


Augusta, May 3, itve- 
- THE MAINE FARMER, 
PUBLISHED THU RSDAY MORNINGS, 
By RUSSELL EATON, 
Odice over Granite Bank, Water Street 


EZEKIEL HOLMES, Editor. 


TERMS.—One dollar and seventy-five cents per annum 
ifpaid in advance; two dollars, it paid within the year 
two dollars and fifty cents, if payment is delayed beyene 
the year. ’ 
TyAny person who will obtain six good subse 
sha}! be entitled to a seventh copy for one year nd 

Cr Advertisements inserted at the rate of one doljara ~ 
twenty-five cents per square of twenty lines, for three } F 
serttions, and twenty cents for each subsequent inst! 
tion. | Cireulntion, GO0O Copies. 








ribers 


AUTHORIZED AGENTS. - » 
i True & Hayward, Bangor. 
Cc .+—¥ Winthrop, re S. Frenah, Dexter, oh 
M. Beath , (Moses Hanson, orndike, 
3 BM. Heath, Monspou® ‘W. Burns, Up. Gloucester, 
Thes. Frye, Vassalboro’, oJ ; H. Macomber, Milo. 
EB.B. Simonton, “ ’Timothy Mayo, Monroe. 
Wm. Dyer, Waterville. 
W. H. Hatch, W. Wat'lle, 
J. F. Hunnewell, China. 
Wm. Percival, So. China. 
G. M. Atwood, Gardiner, 
J. Blake, No. Turner, 


‘Edward Hills, Union. 
‘B. Lamb, Carroll, 
‘S. Adams, Bowdoin, 
‘(D. Ingham, Farmington, 
‘O. Robinson, Windhar, 
‘B. G. Buxton, N. Yarmo'th, 
0. B. Butler, Farmington, ‘Ervin Robinson, BE. Sumner? 
Hiram Jaqueth, Albion. J. B. Ludden, Lee. 
G. L. Bennett, Parsonsfield ’E. Streeter, Mercer. 
J.B. Rolfe, Rumford. ‘H. BE. Dyer, New Sharon. 
A. T. Mooers, Aroostook, \J. M. Fifield, Mt. Vernon. 
Alden Baker. Litchfield. Silas Paul, Foxoret. 
BE. Dana, Jr., Newcastle. (Benj. M. Flint, —, 
OC. H. B. Wocdbury, Dover, 'Geo. Taber, Voss 0 ~ 
R. H. Ford, Minot ‘'S M. Woodman, + —_ 
Isaac Jones, Brunswick. {Henry Boynton, ~ i. 
E. A. Boynton, Detroit. {Henry Davis, Little _— 
A. F. Wethern, N Portland)Oliver Hasty, Lament , es. 
J. ¥. Burgin, Red Beach, }F. Purinton, Lat Seve 
N. Plimpton, No. Yarmouth)J. M. Shaw, So. ees Pore 
C. A. Ford, So. Waterford, ‘Lyman Bolster, oe 
T. Fuller, Sdnosta. . oy Han 

. Be aris (aa 4 ; 
r. ry Pine Topsfield, ¢V. Decoster, Bockiele. ins, 
E. Sturtevant, Fayette. ‘M Bradbury, y ee 
B F. Harmon, Thorndike iD. N. = nefeld 
John Gardner. Patten. ‘0, F. Piljsbury, 
J. W. Joy, Li on, ; 
[All letters on business 


office, should be addressed to 





connected with the 
the Publisher, “R. 





DRINTS—New Styles wide fust colored Prints, at 6ic 
per yard, at 4 W. J. KILBURN & CO’S. 


Eaton, Augusta, Me.” 





